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<< Heu quaatae miferit cedes Laurentibus inftant !" 

Virgil. 

" Un conquerant eft un homme que Ics dicux, irrites contre Ic genre humain, 

f' ont donne a la cerre dans leur colere, pour ravager les royaumes^ pour repaodre 

** par tout re£froi, la mifere^ le defefpoir, & pour faire autant d'efclaves qu*il y a 

« d'hommes libres/' 
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To miiLIAM MORGAN, Efq. EB.S. 



MY PEAR SIR^ 

You do not at this moment know 
that I have been employed in writing the 
fallowing work ; you are not, therefore, an- 
fwerable for any part of its contents. Con- 
icious that I have been adluated/in this com- 
pofition, by the fimple delire of preventing 
the deftruftion of onr fpecies, and the viola- 
^ tion of their rights, I think it not improper 

'i to prefcnt it to one whofe important public 

A 9 , labours 
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labours appear to me to have the fame ob- 
jeft. To inftruft mankind, we muft appeal 
to them in various ways ; I have endeavoured 
to paint the mifery which the people of this 
country have fufFered by impofitions upon 
their ignorance, whilft you have dcfnonftraUd^ 
by calculations which cannot deceive, the 
ruin which their prefent folly will bring upon 
themfelves and thcilr pofterity. Proceed, my 
dear Sir,- in your virtuous career, until your 
country regard you with the fame afFedion 
with which you are now regarded by all your 
private friends,^ and with the fame gratitude 
with which you have inlpired all your near 
connexions. You have not inverted the order 
of nature in the expanfion of your affeftions, 
you have not learned to profcfs a love for 
your country and your kind, before you have 
exemplified your attachment to thofe with 

whom 
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whom nature has more intimately connedcd 
you. 



^' God loves from whole to parts : but human foul 

*' Muft rife from individual to the whole. 

** Self-love but fervcs the virtuous mind to wake^ 

As the fmall pebble (tirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle ftraight fuccecds, 
'* Another ftill, and ftill another fprcads ; 

Friend^ parentj neighbour, Hrft it will embrace i 

His country next, and next all human race.'' 



C€ 



€€ 



Be aiTured that of all thofe who rejoice in 
your friendfliip, there is not one more proud 
of that diftinflion than 



Your obliged and faithfvd fervant. 



London^ June I, 1798. 

A. ROBINSON. 
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PREFACE. 



J&Lll the re&arches which have been made inta. 
antiquity have kd^ to onecQncluIion) that the- earth 
was vety thinly peopled, in early dmes:;. andi in* 
deedi it does not yet groan under die burden of 
thc' humanv racc« He^ wHo but imperfe£bly corn* 
prehcnd^ th& na^ure^ of man^ antecedehdy ta his 
knowledge of a^ual &£ks, wchM be inclii^ed to 
conclude^ that a> number of reafonaUe' beiogs» 
formed into, a fbciety in. aay coifntiy^ would* U^ 
order to fujpply their wants^ cultivate the ground^ 
and never dream of feeking another region» much 
Ififs of an. hostile invafion of oioe alrjeady iti the pof- 
felTion of others9 until dieir numbers. e:(ceeded what 
the land coqld fupply; and then> and not till dien, 
he would exped thf: beginning of war. F^r clif- 
ferent fro^n thi$» however^ h^ye been, the caufes of 
wairs among mankind. 

A 4 Men 
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Men are tiniformly guided in their voluntarjr 
conduft by the belief that they are promoting their 
own intereft and fecuring fbme advantage. After 
^they were formed into fmall tribes^ one tribe made 
war upon another, in 'order, no doubt, to wreft 
fomething from it, which it either could not other- 
wife obtain, or not without fubmitting ^to what it 
judged to be even a greater evil than war. He 
who flies to the gaming-table rather than fubmit 
to induftry, is aduated by a fimilar principle. It 
is then of the firfl importance, in order to dif- 
fuade mankind from ads of hoflility, to convmce 
them that they miicalculate their intereft when they 
attempt to promote it by fuch means. And how 
can we better do this, than by the adduftion of 
particular examples oC difappointed and fuffering 
ambidon? 



Whether one tribe in attacking another fervcs its 
own partial intereft or not (as in this cafe the 
gain of the one is the lofs of the other, in addition 
to the deftruSion occafioncd by the attack to each), 
judging for the great family of mankind, we muft 
pronounce meafures of war to be eflenrially im- 

moral 
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moral and injurious* Th}s we muft do, unldfi; vvc 
are prepared to deny the general obligation of ju& 
tice> and the whole fyftem of private right s and 
to maintain that we live under the fimple law of 
forcey and that every nation and every man has a 
right to feize' whatever he has the power to ob- 
tain* 



The earth opens her treafures, and invites our 
labour i it is the price Ihe impofes upon us for the 
enjoyments fhe has to beftow. He who cultivates 
her with moft care receives her bcft gifts, and none 
are deprived by his induftry of what they had a right 
to enjoy 5 for her fecundity is not cxhauftcd, noris 
the time near when ihe fhall be unequal to the fup- 

port of the human race *• , 

* Lzttrre, cette bonne mere, multiplie {ea dops felon le 
nombre de fes enfans, qui meritent {es fruits par leur travail. 
L'ambition Sc I'avarice des hommes font les Teoles foarces de 
leur malheur. Les hommes veulent tout avoir, Sc ils (e rendet!|< 
malheareux par le defir du fuperflu : sHls voaloient vivre fim^ 
plement, & fe contenter de fatisfaire aux vrais befoins, on ver«- 
roit par tout I'abondance, la joie, I'union & la paix. 

FSHSLOK* 

t 

Sdll 
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Sdll men imagine that they. b«y»^ oi pmuiUi ht^ 

i^eft at leaft, and nations adfc under diis: coira&ion> 

in robbing odiers of the fruits of their labour; andr 

as a ienfe of duty will rarely triumph over die define 
nf enjoy ment> it becomes m to fhcw them that this 

conclufion is falfe. That he who invades the right$: 
of others injures himfelf^ and that '^ felf-love and 
'' focial are the fame,'' are maxims which mull be 
true in every pcrfedt fyftem ; and, we hope, that 
the fyftem of the univerfe is as perfe£t as its au«> 
thor. Were i^ however, difficult to determine, 
^ after an exaft inquiry, whether thefe masiims be 
true when applied to every human being, it would 
not follow that it could not be proved that war 
cannot be the intereft of any nationy underfland- 
ing by that word the individuals of whom a nation is 
compofed. 

They arc few who reap the fuppofed advanmges 
of war, but millions feel the evils of its ravages i 
convinced that even the few arc deceived in think- 
ing themfelves benefited by this fcourge of the hu« 
man race, our obje£t, in the following pages, is 

principally 
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{nihctpslly^ to Ufiiftratt tibr fnffeiings: q£ the mil* 
lion*. 

CHir oceiq^uian is humble^ and our taflc unc^« 
cumbered witji! difficulty.^ but nature^ b]^ the:fint<» 
pleft meins^ produtesi the moft falutary and yol^ 
porcaat eSe£ts* He wha teachss the million tbdr 
true interefti paUie& the ambidon and kumbks the 

■ 

power of tyiamts^ by whatever names they are called^ 
oftiperors^ kings, miniftersy or patriots » for thqr 
who would raift and guide a ftorm mufl; hanre ohi&« 
^nc elemeatsi to commradw 

Let mme undervalue die tsnporuncc of e{)i* 
niom Thoie who are incfined to do thi% we re- 
commend to ftudy the hiftory of the papal power, 
that ftopendous fyftem wUch^ ^e6ting the opi« 
mons of the muldtude^ by a word overturned 

^ A man who omnot be now faTpeded of bdog betiaf ed 
into error by a love of liberty and the people, fays of the wars 
which have affliAed Germany— «'* Des guerres politiques a 
^< taient p6riodi<}uement cette contree poor i,ti intesets de ceors 
*< Ott de families $ car ceux des peuples n'entraient poor rien* 
«' HI dans ces guerres, ni dans les traites de paix qui k> termi- 

thrones^ 
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throncs> ^armed the people with fury^ or Toothed 
them to peace. 

The following View of Englifh Wars we pre- 
^nt to the people^ in order to convince them that 
war can never be hen^id to them when it is un« 
juftj and that it can never be juft when it is ofien- 
five^ or even when defenfivCj unlefs the attack be 
lerious and the caufe important. If our readers la- 
ment the injuftice and folly of their anceftors^ which 
we think they may juilly do> let them> by a wifer 
and more virtuous condu£b> inftruft pofterity at 
once to reverence them, and to preferve them- 
ielves from the.hypocrify of thofc who afpire to be 
the mailers of mankind. This is no party pro- 
duction, it is intended to ferve no temporary pur- 
pofe, it was dictated by no other delire or aim, than 
that of preferving the peace of fociety, and guarding 
the virtuous againft the artifices of the oppreffors 
of the world. 

We lay no claim to novelty of difcovcry, or pro- 
fundity of refearch j we have fclcfted from the hifto- 

rians of our own country, fads which they all verify, 

thinking 
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thinking that diat labour is not loft which is em- 
ployed in extracting a leflbn of wifdom from the 
records of ages^ and in bringing into a clear and 
narrow view the falutary information which lies 
fcattered and mixed with various matter in the pages 
of mahy unwieldy volumes. 



^ 



He who inculcates the precepts of morality in the 
language of fadls^ adopts a method of inftrudionj 
in' our opinion, not the leaft likely to be efieftuaL 
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ERRATA. 

Page 7, line l5,yor overrun, rrai overran. 

84, ■ ' 24, ^r his campaign, read this campaign* 
90, — 10, ^r king had, read king who had. 
1 1 5> — 30, for belongs, read belong. 
'49> — 13» for fortifies, read fortify. 
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A VIEW, &c. 



CHAPTER t 



uLius Ci£SAk twice invaded this ifland^ not be- 
caufe its inhabitants were then in a condition to 
repay the expenfe of his expeditions, but to add an- 
other country to thofe which he had already con- 
quered, to fwell the^^mportance of hb triumph, and 
increafe the fplendour of his fame. 

The Roman eagle had already been dilplayed in 
all the countries of Europe, and the Roman name 
was terrible in every. {)art of the world. 

Negleding the beft employments bf man, the la- 
bours of the loom and the plough, the Romans, At- 
tending only to war and conqueft, had become the 
fcourge of nadons, ^nd the terror of the univerle. 

Casfar had litde reafon to triumph in his iuccels 
in Britain ; the prince of that part of the ifland now 
called Hertfordfhire, Bedfordfhire, and Buckings 
hamihire, he indeed conquered^ and made the peo- 
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pie of Eflexy Middlefexj and Surrqr, fubmit to 
him i thefe engaged to be tributary to the Romans, 
but ic cannpt now be afcertained whether this tribute 
w^s ever paid* 

Csefar returned to his coimtrf fuH of giory, and 
made that ufe of his conquefts which conquerors al- 
ways make; at the head of his vidorious army he 
di&ated laws to imhappf Rome, trampled upon her 
liberties, and made an ignorant foldiery, the mftru- 
ments of his power, deliver into the rapacious hands 
of their mafter, the fair inheritance of their own chil- 
dren. Thus are the people of every country abuled* 
They, in the caufe .of their matters, every where aft 
in contempt of danger and of death, and every where 
fee tbofe tyrants impoverifli arid infult their defeen- 
dants, and trample their honour in the duft ! 

When the difturbahces of Rome, iufiered the maf* 
ters of the world to breathe, they inftantly began to 
chiak of the countries they had conquered, and to 
fend armies to reduce them, if n6t already fubducd, 
to complete fubjeftion. 

The emperor Claudius was the firft, after the re* 
turn of Cseiar, who had leifure to turn his attention 
to Britain, and he fent a force into the ifland about 

A. I>. 4J^ 

The artns of the emperor were a confiderable 
time employed againfl: the Britons, who difdained 
the thought of fubjeftion, not without fuccels ; they 
were vidtorious in msuiy battles^ and the celebrated 
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Caraflacus wU made prifimer; yet fd ^oknt was 
the ftn^g^> and fo flcyw the pHogrefi of thetTrants, 
chat Claudius died bdoxt this iQand was itdaced to 
the peaceful acknowledgment of Ins auchorhy. 

Neroi the in&mous fycccffor of Claudius to the 
Roman tyranny, prodigal of Mood at home^ was no 
hfk fangQinary in Britain ; for bis generals condodUd 
the war in this country whh infinite cruelty $ but dte 
brutal parricide periihed before has obyeft was df* 
foiled. 

The accompliflied Agricola indeed actempord to 
recoikcile to their bondage fuch as fubmitced to the 
Roifian power, by inftiMfting them in Roman litera- 
turcj and introducing into this country the arts and 
iciences of their new mafters ; but th^ brave ifland- 
crs were ever riling in infurrcftion, and the empei^r 
Donutian, who now wielded the poweil.of the^Ro* 
man tyranny^ recalled Agricola to Rome* 

The plundet of the world had corrupted tbe;R0* 
mans, and deftroyed their liberdes at home, and 
theii? country was How daily torii to pieces( by fe]!t>ci- 
ous and bloody faffctons^ The theatre of perfidyy 
fedidons, murders, and hourly infurreftions, unhappy 
Rome received the reward of its rapacity and am<- 
bition in the convulfions of its vitals, and was ob* 
ligtd to cdl home the armies which had fubdued and 
defolated fo many countries. Thus was Britain freed 
from the dominion of her conquerors, whofe hiftory 
is a fair comment upon the policy of conque;(ls and 
the advantages of wars. 
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But the Btitans zvrzked to new misfortunes. Tfife 
Romans, to fecure theif obedience, had ftripped thAn 
of their warlike charafter, and left them an eafy prey 
to any new invader. 

The Scots and the Pids now Irarafled the Britons 

' by repeated predatory expeditions int6 their country. 

^.Thefe reftlefs and ferocious peojiJe chofe tky murder 

::tbe Britpns^ and to feize the fruits of their landy ra- 

-tber than to cultivate their own country. Like the 
highwayman of the eighteenth century, they pr^- 

(ierred the dangers and the guilt of robbery, to the 

. enjoyments, fecurity, and innocence, x>f a life of 
labour. The enfeebled* Britons now negleded 

bto fow^ where they knew they (hould not be iliffisred 
to reap, and famine and peftilence raged through the 

.land... > . . . 

'. Again they flew to the plough, to efcape from 
enemies more dreadful than the Scots and Pidlsi and 
co-proteiEk thdr harveft, they prayed the fuccour of 

' the Saxons. 

The day in which they invited the Saxons to 
their Ibores was followed by a long night of re- 
pentance and forrow. The Saxons encountered 

-the invaders of Britain j but they protedled only to 
fubdue. 

The Britons, more unfortunate thanUlyflcs, were 

. now tofled between Scylla and Charybdis, and not 
fated to efcape from the dangers which threatened 
them. 

The Saxons turned the arms> which had driven 
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vmy die Scots and PiAs^ againft thofe they had en* 
gaged to defend. 

Wretched, however, muft have been the condition 
of the Saxons in their own country, if the choice they 
now made was wife. After centuries of inceflant 
war, they indeed confined die ancient Britons within 
the limits of Wales and Cumberland, and eftabUQied 
feven kingdoms of their own in this ifland. 

If the Jews, after having received the divine com- 
mand to exterminate the Canaanites, found it impof- 
fible to accomplilh that great work, we are not to be 
aftoniihed ^at the extermination of the Britons was 
an achievement above the mere human power of the 
Saxons. The wars which ravaged this ifland during 
the Saxon heptarchy were conftant and dreadfidj their 
detail would be tedious, and too unifidrmly (hocking 
to be endured^ 

One king quarrdkd with ^odier, and (he fubjef^s 
of each were led out to flaughter and death. iThe 
&milies of the flain were doomed to wear out a 
wretched life of ignorance^ poverty, and contempt* 
The conquering king forgot th^ inftruments of his 
triumph, and difiiainod (he d^fpend^ts of thoiib who 
bled to eftab!i(h his power^ 

If we are to judge of the maxims of theCe Cbrif^ 
dan kings by their conduft, it appear^ th^t they 
thought it right to leize a kingdom by ^ny means^ 
of which war and aflaffioation were th^ mod com- 
0)on and in moft general ufe. Revolutions were the 
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eteimenct i^{ twry d^ji in whkh the peopk bid 
never any intereft, except the, privilegjc qf dying ii| 
the caufe of their tyrants. 

Many of thefe Saxon princes were a di%race t^ 
human nature; the moft infamous of whom wa9 
01&, king of Mercia^ who, after murdering thou^ 
firnds in wars of plunder and ambition, invited to his 
court Ethelred, king of the Eaft Angks^ to many 
his daughter, with his endre approbatioa. 

Ethelred, with the warmth of a lover and the eon* 
iidcnce of a fon, went to the court of Mercias but 
** chambers were not fafc," and this tyranti more 
dreadful thah Mad>eafh, murdered his gueft and his 
fon, feized the kingdom of Eaft Anglia, and added it 
to his own. 

How vain are the defigns of men ! The gods 
feem to Iport with them — for, after Oflfa had added 
almoft all England to hb dominions, he was fcarcely 
cold in his grave, before his vail kingdom was torn 
to pieces* 

Offa, however, after all his crimes, was a true fon 
«fdM church, the prime favourite of the pope, and 
the delight of the clergy. He affifted the clergy 
to eftablilh their claim of tithes, now firft advanced 
hy them as their right in England; he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, fettled a revepue out of his king** 
A>m of Mercia upon the pope, built a monaftcry, and 
tlied in the true faith, of which he had been a zealous 

^efwden 
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How ihtU we account for this phenomeiKHi i a 
fabod^fiained aflaflln and a robtper^ profeffing Chrif- 
mMYj idolized by the clergy » and aU but canonized 
by the church I It may be expbined, Superftidoa 
afid immoralicy mutually cheriih and fupport each 
otheo and that religion which teaches, that to lervc 
man is to obey God^ wa^s not die Chri(tiamty of the 
eighth century. 

The diilrafled ftate of the different kingdocBs of 
the heptarchy afforded Egbert, king of Wp flex, 
who afcended the throne about A. D. 8oOj an op- 
portunity of nuking large conquefts. 

He did not let flip a ieafon fb ^vourable to the 
jmikes of a king; but, after firft conquering Mercia^ 
which Offa had deftined to be the feat of Englifh em* 
pir^i he overrun all England, and became the firft 
inonarch of that kingdom. 

In accomplishing thefe purpofes of his ambition 
Egbert wa^ the occgfion of the death of more men 
than all the monarchs of Europe have ever been in- 
llrumental in preiervi^g* 

Now the Dane$ b^an to vifit the fliores of Eng- 
land with the iimple view of plunder j they difturb- 
ed the repofe of Egbert, and of his defendants who 
fucceeded to his throne. 

Egbert dying, was fucceeded by his fon Ethelwolf) 
who was continually teafcd by the incurfions of the 
Panes. Ethelwolf> at his death, hs|d four ilirviving 
(onsp Ethelbaldj Ethelbert, Ethered, and Alfred. 
He divided his kingdom by will between his two 
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elder Tons Ethelbald and Ethelbertj but they both 
died {bon after their father, and were fucceeded by 
Ethered, Who had a moll tetnpeiluoud reign, being 
involved in conllant and fevere war with the Danes, 
ivhom he, with difficulty, prevented from over-^ 
running the kingdom. 

To this prince, A. D. 871, fucceeded his brotherj 
the immortal Alfred. 

Alfred was twenty-two years of age when he 
afcended the throne of England, and never would 
his fubjefts have been led forth to war, if the coun- 
try had not then been fufiering from the almoil daily 
attacks of the rapacious Danes. 

Alfred was one of the mod remarkable men re- 
pprded in the hiftory of the world. Learned in an 
unlettered age, humane and compafllonate ainidft the 
din of arms ^ a hero of matchlefs. courage, yet will- 
ing rather to narrow, than ambitious to extend, his 
power; temperate, mild, juft, when thefe virtues had 
fcarcely a name amongfk his contemporaries, Alfred 
glands recorded as the infl:ruSx>r of his age ai|d coun- 
try, and the friend of the human race. 

Nature has forbidden man to^ draw general con? 
plufions, and prohibited him ffoni boafting of th& 
Jcnowledge of uniyerfal truth. 

When all men were ready, from the hiftory of 
^arly times, to conclude th^t the virtues dwelled not 
with princes, fiie commanded the exiftence of an 
^Ifred^ and a pleafin|g aftonifhinent fei;sed ey!Pry 
piinjl. 
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It were not to our purpofc to narrate the conduft 
of the wars of Alfred 5 we have to do with the caufcs 
and confequences of warsj and not with the details 
of their progrefi. On the part of Alfred and of 
England his wars were juft; but he is the firft, and 
the laft monarch, of whom we believe it can be juft* 
!y faid, that in his own defence he flew not one 
through revenge, nor deprived an individual of life 
whom his clemency could prefenrc. 

The formation of fuch a charafter as Alfred, in 
fuch dmes and under fuch circumftances as thofe 
were in which he lived, is a lingular and (Iriking 
phenomenon, which we recommend to the ftudy of 
thofe, who maintain that man is compofed of pailivc 
atoms, which fimply receive the impreflion and obey 
the impulfc of the matter which furrounds them* 

Edward, the cldeft fon of Alfred, fucceeded his 
fethcrs'but the fucceffion was difputed by Ethclwald, 
the fon of Ethelbert the elder brother of Alfred. 
Ethercd and Alfred had lucceeded to the throne by 
virtue of their father's will, to the exclufion of Ethel- 
wald, who was then an infant ; but being now in 
the prime of life, he attempted to aflert his claim to 
the crown *. 

^ He attempted' to attach the Danes in Northum- 
berland to his intereft, and was not without fuccefs ; 
but not jthinking himfelf yet fufficicnriy powcrfiil to 
l^ke the field, Ethelwald went over to the continent^ 

* Chron. Saxon» p. loOf 
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where lie colleded an anny competed of pe^e of 
diSereitt nations, and with thefe he arrived in Eng* 
land A, D» 904. The Danes of Northumberland 
joined him in great nombers, and he was powerfi4 
enough to overrun, which he did» aU Mercia, ipread- 
ing deibladon and ruin wherever he went. 

His triumph and his power were (hort, for« in z 
fldmiiih againft a party of Kenti(bmen, he was flaifi« 
and then his army difperled. Edward thus was 
cftabiifhed on the throne of his &ther. 

Our prefent high nodons of hereditary r^t had 
at this time no exiftence, and we fhail iindj in our 
progrefs» many intern^tions of the fucce(Son» when 
hereditary right was fully eftaUifbed by law. Indeed^ 
as all forms of government mud be either ntutters of 
fdivine appointment, or contrivances of husian wii^ 
dom> it appears a Ktde extraordinary that thofe who 
thought them the &rmer> ihould contend for here* 
jdttskry fucceffion> when no^long chain of kings^ wbo^ 
had thus come to the throne, was recorded in the 
hiftory of the country ; and not lels extraordinaryi, 
that thofe who confidered all forms of government to 
be mere human contrivances, Ihould ever think the 
hereditary claims of one man above another, worth 
4ht lad cxpentfc of war. 

The difputc between Edward and Ethelwald ap- 
pears, to vulgar comprehenHon, fufHciently hum^ 
ifaling to human nature, nothing \t& than whe- 
ther the people of England were property to be in- 
herited or to be left by will -, and to fettle this point 
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Aoo&nds flew txi arms, tKouftndi Ued^ and de* 
ftfud:ioii threatened the whole country! But he 
will be no Armgcr to fuch reflexions as thele> who 
fiuU Mwci with w through thie Hiftory of £ag« 
land. 

Edward wa) employed nearly his whole reign in 
fnhching the Danes, and in building ftrong places for 
the future fecurity of England ; and, a6er fucceed<» 
ing alm(^ to his wiihes in thefe obje£ls> he died» at 
Farrington in Berkflure, A. D. 935, znd Atbelftan, 
his eldeH fon, fucceeded to his dirone. 
. Athe^ftan, and his brother and fuccel&r Edmundt 
were invaded by AnlaflT, the pretender to the king* 
dom of Northumberland, and others his friends, who 
afpitied to diftinftion, whom they repeatedly defeated, 
and reduced at laft to fubmiffion and to Chriftianity; 
but they neither believed die one, nor fincerely made 
the othen The wars conduced, however, by thefe 
two princes, juft on their part, becaufe dcfenfive, af- 
ford anodier proof that the wretched people, whom 
each contending * chief ufes, and whom all chiefs 
deipife» are ever ready to be led to battle, and to 
death, in quarrels in which they have no concern, 
and in defence of men who are their tyrants and their 
butchers. 

On die death of Edmund his brother Edred 
afcended the throne, though he left two infant fons, 
Edwi and Edgar. Here is another inftancc of the 
violation of hereditary right. 

Indeed, although at this time the dodrine of he-^ 

reditary 
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tedttary right feemed to be tacitly allowed in Eng- 
land, yet it is evident that the choice of tbefeopky by 
wbofe win alone lawful kings reign, was confidered 
as the beft and moft important title to govern.<i: The 
leign of Edred was neither long nor eventfol ; but 
when his health declined, he refigned himfelf to the 
abfolutc government of a wicked ccclefiaftic, the re- 
nowned St. Dunftan. 

Edwi, the elder fon of Edmund, fucceeded Edred 
on the throne in the feventeenth year of his age. 

This prince married his coufm, the beautiful El- 
giva, contrary to the wilhes and commands of Odo, 
archbiibop of Canterbury, and Dunftan the monk, ' 

Thefe two brutal murderers treated the king 
with die greateft indignity, feized and burned the 
face of his beloved queen, and fent her into banifh* 
ment, torn from her hufband and robbed of her 
beauty. Thefe execrable wretches, for whom lan-^ 
guage afFords no name, now ftirred up a rebellion 
^gainft Edwi, by the hold that they, as priefts, had 
of the public mind in theft times of ignorance, and 
fet upWs brother Edgar as king. When the queen 
had efcaped from her keepers in Ireland, whither 
Ihe had been baniflied by the ruffian and tmitorous 
priefts, ftie returned into England, but was interr 
ccpted at Gloi|ccft?r, apd cfucjly apd foylly myr^ 
dered, 

Edwi, receiving intelligence of this, died of gr;iefi 
and the afpiring Edgar afcended the throne, guilty 
of a brother's blood i but he had the fan^ion of 
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the priefthoodj and their voice was then die voice of 

God! 

This king is much celebrated by (he monkifli 
hillorians for his virtues and talents ; but they are 
fufpicious evidence, as he was their fervant and pa- 
tton: they firft led him to the throne, and they 
continued to praife him when he was iafely feated 

upon it. 

One meafure of this king was worthy of praile^ 
iie impofed an annual tribute on the princes of Wals 
c^ three hundred wolves heads, which tended to de- 
ftroy the breed of thefc devouring animals. This 
was not, however, the bcft tribute he might have im- 
poled ; the heads of three hundred monks annually, 
would have defiroyed a breed of animak far more 
deftruftive and ferocious than the wolves of Wales. 

Yet this fainted king, for whom no praiie has becii 
thought exceifive, and for whom a virtuous king was 
driven from/the throne, for the indulgence of ho- 
nourable love, by rapacious pricfts, i$ allowed, even 
by his friends, to have been addided to the moft cri- 
aiinal and profligate debauchery \ 

Ethelred, the younger fon of Edgar, fucceeded i^ 
die throne upon the death of his brother, A. D. 978. 
He was called the Unready, and his reign is full of 
calamity and misfortune. 

In the year 993, Swein king of Denmark, and 
Olave Jking of Norway, in perfon invaded England 

* W. Mafaaf. 1. 2. c 8. 
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wkb a great fleet and ariny^ Thefe princes fprcatf 
deviation through the country i but not fucceediog 
to their ful^ expedtationsj they were induced Co de-' 
part the kingdom by a gift from the cowanUy kiJ^ 
of 16^000/. 

In two years after their departure fre0i armies of 
Danes arrived^ A. D« 997^ and carried on a war of 
devaftation. Again this king had recourfe to his 
^d expedient (which was the beft emmtragment he 
could give to invaders whofe obje£t was phinder)^ 
and purchafed their forbearance ibr 24>ocx>/. 

The king, being now a widower, married a queen 
cf Danifh blood ; but whilft he was taking this mev- 
fure of reconciliation and peace with the Danes^ on 
Sunday, A.D. looa, the Englilh roie opon the 
Danes, and made a general and indiftriminatc ma£> 
iacre of all ranks and conditions, of aU ages and 
both fexes. In this dread&l mai&cre fell Gumkia, 
fifter to Swein k^g df Denmark, with her huiband 
and children *• 

Thus roofed to rcfentment, the king of Denmark 
ndied an army, with which he landed in England as 
early as A. D. 1003. 

^ The king prepared- to refift, with vigour, an- ett€- 
n)y whofe favour he could n^o longer hope to pbr- 
chafe \ but firft by one traitor, and then by anothert 
diis unfortunate monarch was betrayed, and his 
country overrun and laid wafte by the Danes* 

•Chroa. Sax. p. X33« te. 
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Kd pefi cati defirribe, or pencil reprefimt^ the 
horrofs And mifery of this dreadful war. The J£ag^ 
Kfih were laden with iiiii»rortune» and covered with 
di%raGe during the period of len k>ng years. 

CanteH>ury9 Oxford^ Canimc^^ Exeter, Nor^ 
Vich^ imi many odiet; knportsmc towns, prefented 
nothing but heaps of ruins, under which almoft all 
ihehr inhabitants were buried* Alphage, archbiihop 
of Canterbury, and his dci^, were murdered widi 
cold and onfeeii^ cruelty. The fitrmers, enjoyii^ 
BO kxiger any fecinrtty, negkded to ploi^ the 
grotmd, and iknine and peftitente made of the whole 
kingdom one difmal grare* 

Ei^ired, betrayed by dkoTe wh<Mn he had laded 
widi honours and riches, feeing his Seets in the haoda 
of Ms eneni^, hi& arcnks difperfed, and his king:^ 
dom one.vaft wildernefi, esdiilMtiiig fiodiing but rw* 
and defolation, retired to Normandy, whither he had 
already fent his i^ily, A. D. 1013, ai^ left the irt^ 
vftipliailit Dane the cottquh^or of Expand. 

Swein, however, foon died; the Engiilh immedif- 
Utely rerohaed s tnd, although Canute, the fbn of 
Swein^ again fubdued England, the Danes had ffi 
this CQunoy a troubled exiftence : and, if the leaders 
leized and rioted upon the fpoils of the Eng^ilfa, , the 
naifeiafak people whom they commanded received 
poverty and contempt as the reward of their mifguki«- 
cd valour. 

The confequence of thefe repea&ed wars, which 
depopulated and diftrafted the country, was a hor- 

6 rible 
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rlble famine^ which raged in the reign of Hai^di^ 
Canute*, This led to other events fatal to thcf 
Danifh governors of this miferable kingdom; for 
Hardicanute^ in this fca(bn of fuflrering> having im- 
pofed a heavy tax upon the people^ which they could 
not pay> they rofe upon the coUeflorSj and killed two 
of them at Worceftcr. 

The tyrant> enraged at this mutinous reMance^ 
gave orders that the city fhould be deflroyed> and the 
inhabitants exterminated. His ruffians, Lords God- 
win> Leofric, and Seward, deftroyed the city; but the 
people, hearing of the intentions of the king before 
they were carried into execution, fled from the city 
into another part of the kingdom ; from which they 
afterwards returned, after the tyrant's death, and re- 
built their city. Before thofe who reiifl: oppreflion 
be pronounced criminals, let us at leaft have it 
proved that oppreffion itfelf is no crime. It is a 
queftion for the moralift to fettle, whether refiftance> 
m paffive obedience and fubmiflion, be befl: for 
mankind ; for it has been aflerted, and not without 
much plaufibility, that ^' univerfal refiftance would 
^* produce univerfal peace.'* 

Oppreflion, however, will provoke, what we be- 
iicve reafon and nature juftify j and the tyrant who 
overftretches his power, often loies his power and 
his life together. 

The diflike of this royal villain became tvcry day 
more general and more powerful; and if his brutal 

* Saxon* Chron. p« 156. 
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lenfuality'had not carried him off, A. D.'io4T, fotne 
virtuous arm would foon have ridded the world of a 
monfter. 

The death of Hardicanute was the iignal of revolt, 
and the Englilh fet up Edward the Confeflbr, fon of 
Icing Ethclred and queen Emma, who happened ^ta 
be in*England, to theexclufion of the lawful Saxon heir 
to the crowfiy Edward, fon of king Edmund, fumamed 
the Exile. Thus the Danes loft their power in Eng-* 
lane), and the devaftation their wars had occafioned> 
and the thoufands their arms had flain, were only 
remembered as monuments of the folly of the xxa^ 
?Lmhmo\jis people^ who had been, by their rulers, fled 
** like lambs to be flaughtered." 

On the death of Edward the Confcflbr, A, O. 
1066, Harold, a powerful nobleman, was crowned 
king of England, although Edgar Atheling, the fon 
of Edward the Exile, who was now dead, was on the 
l|x)t, and the undoubted heir to the throne. 

Harold fucceeded to the throne by his wealth and 
popularity, having no legal pretenfions whatever, not 
even the nomination of the late king, though that was 
the claim he fet up, but was never able to prove. 

William, duke of Normandy, had extorted a pro- 
mife from Harold, when he was at his court in Nor- 
mandy, to favour his fucceffion to the Englifh throne; 
and now, although the heir was alive and in Eng- 
land, and although the duke of Normandy had no . 
legal claim whatever to the crown, he fet himfelf to 
oppofc the fucceffion of Harold, and induced bis 
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mtferable fubjedts to affift him^ in the profecutk^ off 
his purpofe, to invade England. 

The firft attempts upon England were unfucceiS* 
ful ; but Wittiam duke of Normand/ arriving in per- 
fon at the head of an artiiy> a decKive battle waa 
foi^ht between the army of Wilfiam and that of 
Harold, in wbieh Harold waa flain, and hb annj 
completely defeated by the Normafi^. 0(5lx)ber 24,. 
A, D. 1066, 

The immediate confequence of thb battla was An 
acceffion of William> commonly called the CoA««' 
querof) to tbt throne of England. 

it is ime that the reader ihouid paufej^ and r^ 
view the fads which have been brought forward;. 
He will not> we belkv^,. be abk to difcover any 
grand principle which can be jpleaded as a juftiflea* 
don of any of the wars we have noticed;* Few of 
them were undertaken under the pretence of defend- 
ing the ark of the Lordi "^nd when any thing of 
religion entered into the pkas of the contending 
chiefs, the hypocrify is fo odious and ft> obvious^ 
that the aHafTin's knife is always feen fhining througb 
the canonicals. 

Hereditary right in kings was a pita too flbender 
to foppoxt the weight of the moft trivial caufc, for 
^hc fucceffion is fcarcely ever regular during the 
reign of three tyrants. A naked and obvious prin* 
ciple of robbery was gaoerally the actuating motive 
of the contending kings i but then they robbed for 

themiehr^ 
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ihemfelves, and the wretched people were led to 
flaughter, but never to reward. 

This prefents us with a fad fpedacle ; would to 
God it were only the fpedacle of paft times ! wicked 
and cunning men leading forth the ignorant to pur- 
pofes of rapine and murder, and then converting the 
power thus acquired, into inftruments of tyranny, 
pointed againft the breads of thofe whd have been 
^e means of the acquilition ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 



William the Conqueror found not the throne 
of England a quiet poffeflion ; infurrcftions and inva- 
fions perplexed and difturbed the beft part of his 
reign. / 

The Englifh, as was to be expedted, hated the 
Norman influence under which they were obliged to 
live, and this induced them to favour the hereditary 
pretentions of Edgar Atheling, and the afpirations 
of the fons of Harold, in favour of whom there were 
conftant movements for a long time in the kingdom. 
The north of England was always a fcene of infur- 
reftion, to revenge which, the Conqueror marched 
with an army, and as far as Hexham, maffacred 
man, woman, and child, and burnt airthe towns and 
villages, fpreading devaftation and ruin wherever he 
came. In this general maflfacre, and the famine 
.which it occafioned, more than a hundred thoufand 
perfons were murdered, and it is reafonably fuppofed 
that this tyrant, in his different wars, occafioned by 
the conqueft of England, was the caufe of the death 
of more than three hundred thoufand perfons. 

The Conqueror did not after this enjoy much 
tranquillity i for his fon Robert raifed a party againft 

him 
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him In Normandy, and headed an infiirreftion, 
which was quelled at the cxpence of much blood. 

The laft war in which this bloody tyrant was en- 
gaged was againft the king of France. The caujt 
of this war was a witticifm of the French king, who, 
upon hearing that William was confined, faid " he 
hoped his brother of England woyld foon be deliver- 
ed of his great belly." 

This was reported to William, who determined 
upon war, as a proper vengeance for fuch an aflfronc 
William found his ftupid fubjeds ready to be led to 
murder on this moft frivolous occafion, ahd he en- 
tered the dominions of France with fire and fword, 
Ipreading defol^on at every ftep. 

Thoufands would have bled and tens of thoufends 
h^ve been reduced to beggary in this war, if it had 
not been happily terminated by the death of the ty- 
rannical Conqueror. 

From luch caufes originate wars in civilized 
countries, and if the wit of kings be not found in the 
progrefs of our work to have often been the caufc 
of wars, we (hall find that caufes of as litde impor- 
tance have given rife to war in general \ for if princes 
have not always w/V, they are fcldom deftitute of 
qualities which occafiofi flrife amongft mankind. 

William dying, recoUeded his enormous crimes, 
and called in fuperflition to eafe his confcience. He 
had always been very religious, for fo a rcfpefl: for 
the clergy and ceremonies has been always called ; 
but that never blvinted the edgeof his cruelty, never 
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wenkened the force of bis ambition or AV&rice. 'Hi 
ndv ordered great iums of money to be given to 
the churches and to the priefts, and neglefted no* 
thing of the mummery of fuperftitiop. He even 
Belivered le^lures to thofe who attended upon him 
on the vanity of worldfy greatne/s ! Thus defcended 
to the grave, preaching like another Solomon, the 
murderer of three hundred thoufand perfona. He 
made a will, and left the poor people of Engla^nd to 
his fon William, the people of Normandy to Rq«> 
bert, and a large fum of money to Henry. 

Robert, the eldeft, formed a confpiracy againfl: 
WilKam, but William defeated his plans and got 
hold of his adherents* In revenge for this attempt 
againft his throne* now William engaged in an ex- 
pedition againft Normandy. What had the fubjeda 
of each prince to do in dm quarrel, that thqy (hould 
bleed ? 

Several other unimportant wars William commence 
ed, tot Aey were carried on to no extent ; feveraj 
confpiracies he difcovered and defeated, and after 
mortgaging his brother's dominions in Normandy, 
arid oppreffing the people of England more than 
twelve years, he was ihot by an archer v^ New Fo* 
reft, by ^n arrow direftcd at a bUck. 

'Henry, his younger brother, fcizcd thfe throne, in 
contempt of the hereditary claim of his elder bro^ 
ther Robert, and of an agreement made between 
Robert and Wiffiam, that the fiirvivor of them 
fliould itthertt the fuh^fb of the dcceaicd Robert 

attempted 
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itttrtpKcl to recover what he thought to be his 
tighti by invading EngUnd ; but Henry had begun 
Ms 4t;ign bf fonie popular ad^s, and his people en- 
abled bim to f efift this attempt of his brother. 

It was not k>f^ before lie retaliated upon his bro- 
dier^-and invaded Normandy ; and after various ef- 
&rts, he took Robert prifoaer> and feized all his 
dominions ^. 

He kept his brother in prifon until his death, 
A. D. 1 1 J4, a perio^ of near twenty-eight years J 
Stilt he Was unhappy, for WiOiani, the fon of his 
brodier, had efeaped him, and in afl his countfeft 
efibrts to feize and murder him; he was difappointedy 
tnd he trembled cm his throne left this young prince 
fhould fucceed him, inftead of his own fon. In thd 
wart that Henry L comdufted, which were many, 
tiiere was no obgeA: which could benefk hb fubjeds. 
WhUft: he was adding a province to his foreign do- 
Mffiions, he^ was taxing his fubjeds in order to pro- 
fecute the war. 

A few tiobles, indeed, ftared in his fueceft, for 
Acy generally were rewarded with the confifcated 
property of thofc, whom they had afllfted to conquer ; 
but tie people, the inftruments of all conqueft and all 
power, were rieglefted and contemned. Govern- 
ment appears at this time to be a combination of 
airing men, to fubdue and to devour th€ multi«^ 
tude, whofe ignorance firft made tjiem foldiers, and 
then (laves. 

* Henry's Hill. Brit. 8vo. edit. vol. ▼. page 64, &c. 
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Henry the firft, after having loft his fon (who was 
drowned in hi? paflagcfrom Normandy), fupprefied 
many infurreftions, detcftcd many confpiracicSj beca 
fucccfsful in many wars againft his brother, and for 
the enlargmenc of his dominions ; after having made 
his barons fwear fealty to his daughter, and oppr<?Oed 
his fubjefts during thirty-five years, died at Lyons, 
A. D. 1135; and, notwithftanding all his anxious 
care on that point, was fucceeded by Stephen, earl 
of Boulogne, a daring ufurper, without any claini 
to the crown, and contrary to his own oath of fealty, 
which he had been forward to take to the daughter 
of Henry, 

When the oath was to be taken to fupport the 
fuqceflidn of Henry's daughter, Stephen had a con- 
teft with the king's natural fon the earl of GloucejT- 
Ur^ for the honour of being the firft of the laity 
tvho ihould pledge himfelf to affift in that meafurc. 
To fecure the pofTcflion he had feized, Stephen 
made ufc of the beft means poffible. He bribed 
the clergy to his intereft, and thus commanded the 
public opinion in his favour. They who are be- 
lieved to wield the power and know the pleafure of 
aa invifible Almighty being> who is every where 
prefcnt, omnipotent to execute all his decrees, from 
whofe vengeance the grave cannot fhield us, whofe 
punifliments are unutterable and eternal, cannot but 
move the earth at their pleafure. 

Such were the friends, the fupporters of Stephen, 

the 
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the ungrateful, perjured, and infamous ulurper of 
the Englifti throne ! 

To the nobility alio — the men of war, this afplr- 
ing villain was very liberal, and he attempted to 
flatter the common people, whofe ignorance made 
them the dupes of to-day and the flavcs of to^ 
morrow. 

David, king of Scotland, made war on Stephen 
in favour of the defendants of Henry, but the ufur- 
per fatisfied xhtjuftke of David by ceding Cumber*- 
Jand to him, and the earldom of Huntington to his 
cldeft fon. 

The year 1140 was i^markable for the wretch* 
cdnefe of the poor people oT^England. 

Stephen, intoxicated with profperity, began to 
flight the clergy and to make free with their poflef- 
fionss but he dearly paid for his temerity in thus 
touching the Lord's anointed, the pillars of his 
throne. They raifed the cry, that the church was in 
dinger, united with the barons againft the ufur- 
per; and civil war Ipread its ravages throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

The bifhops, great barons, and the petty lords of 
caftles (for the wretched people had nothing to do 
but to obey their mafters and be murdered), ranged 
themfelves for and againft the royal Stephen, and 
the country prefcnted fo the aftonilhed beholder 
nothing but the petrifying fpedacle of fmoakir^ 
towns and villages in afties, the ruins of churches 
and monafteries, and fields uncultivated and forfaken. 

- » Famine 
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Famine followed in the train of warj and kifled 
them who had efcaped its rage. England was a 
vaft grav^^ and its remaining population were a 
crowd of mourners ^. Of fo much importance was 
the fupp6rt> and fb dreadful was the oppofition of 
the clergy, in thcfe times of fuperftition and igno- 
rance. 

Stephen po0eficd great courage ; and at die ce*- 
lebrated battle of the fecond of February, 1141, 
difplayed prodigies of valour, although the fortune 
of the day was againft him, and he was taken pri- 
foner, and the emprefs Maude, daughter of Henry L 
Acknowledged queen. 

But the empreis was no more qualified to bear 
profperity than Stephen, and (he aUb had the teme-^ 
fity to defy Heaven, by quarrelling with the clergy. 
The cry that the church was in danger again re- 
ibunded through the country, and the thunders of 
the church were too powerfiil for the throne* 
The pope's legate, who had juft declared Maikte 
lawful queen, now, for the good of the church, 
deferted her and joined the party of Stephen ; ex- 
eommunicatlng all who joined or affifted the em-^ 
prefs. 

The civil war continued to rage for fome time ; 
and both the cmprefi and her fon faikd for Nor- 
mandy : be had gone before, and fhe failed A. D. 

* Chron. Sax« p. 23^4 Ire. 
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King Stephen now had nobody to fight but the 
baroni and feme of the clcrgfi but the effe£U of 
thefe continued wars are thus reprefented by a con- 
temporary hiftorian. 

^< All England wore a £ice of niifery and defi>la«- 
^^ tion. Multitudes abandoned their beloved coun- 
^* try,apd went into voluntary exile J others, fbrfaking 
^^ their own houfes, built wretched huts in the 
*^ church-yards» hoping for protefkion from the 
^^ facrednefs of the place. Whole families, after 
^^ fuftaining life as long as they could, by eating 
^' herbs, roots, and the fiefli of dogs and horfes, at laft 
'^ died of hunger ; and you might fee many plea- 
^^ fant villages without a lingle inhabitant of either 

Prince Henry, the emprefs Maude's fon, having 
fuccecded to Normandy, made a defcent upon Eng- 
land A. D. 1 153 J and the country being utterly 
exhauftcd, and neither party able to aft with vigour, 
this war ended in a treaty in which Henry was declar- 
ed the fucceJSbr of Stephen when he fliould die. 

Such were the wars on account of the right of 
fucceffion carried on in the reign of Stephen, wars 
in which the emprefs and Stephen, with the priefts 
and nobles, were indeed interefted, but in which the 
people had no intereft at all. The people can only 
be interefted in a frugal and mild adminiftration, 

and that two pretenders to authority, fiich as Ste- 

/ 
* Gefia Regis Stephani, p. 961. Apod Hcniy's Hift. Brit. 
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phcn and Maude, both tyrants, (hould have been 
able to fet the kingdom on fire, to affert their 
oppofite claims of dominion over their vaiSals, is 
suiodier deplorable proof, that yet the people of 
England, ignorant and deceived, continued to be 
led " like lambs to the daughter." 

Stephen died. A. D. 1154, having reigned near 
nineteen years, and having occafioned the death of 
more human beings than the hours which his tyran- 
ny continued. 
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CBAPTER III. 



Henry Plantagenet, fon of Geoffrey Plantage- 
net, earl of Anjou, by Maude, daughter of Henry 
the firft, afcended the throne under very favourable 
aufpices. The country, torn to pieces and deflroy- 
ed by the cra^l wars which a difputed fucceilion 
had occafioned^ was eager to rally round any king 
whofe claims to the crown gave promife of undif^ 
puted poflfeflion. 

1 he firft afts of this prince, not yet twenty-one 
years of age, were full of wifdom and very popu- 
lar. 

Happy might Henry the fecond and the people 
of England have been if he had held no foreign do* 
•minions 5 but he did not 6nly hold extenfivc domi- 
nions on the continent, but was eager to enlarge 
them. For this pgrpofe he made war. A, D. 1 1 59, 
to recover the earldom of Thouloufe, which he 
claimed in right of his wife, and in order to carry 
on the war, he raifed a heavy fum of money from 
his fubjeds in England, who could not be benefited 
^by the fuccefs of his projcdt' *. 

• Henry's Hift. Brit. vol. v. p. 126. 
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Portunatcly for the people of England, this war 
^as fbon over, and Henry, much, no doubt, to their 
edification, attended to ecclefiaftical affairs. A dif* 
puteexifted between two popes, Alexander III. and 
Viftor IV. He declared for Alexander ; and Hen- 
ry and the king of France, had an interview with 
their pope at Torcy, on the Loire, at which thefe 
two kings held the pope's ftirrup as. he mounted 
his horfe, and giuded the rdns of his bridle as they 
conduded him into the town *• The reiped men 
have entertained for the clergy, though pernicious^ 
i& not wonderfuL Believe that they are the depofi- 
taries of the will of God^ and what reverence is too 
much for them ? The refped due to God will be 
transferred to them, and nothing can prevent this 
but the belief that God favours the juft, but is at- 
tJKihed to no orders^ and has no reprefentatives on 
earth. 

In the year 1 17 1 Henry made aknoft all Ireland 
trSbtPtary to him ; and although he had no right 
whatever to any part of that kingdom, yet the con* 
queft was fo eafy, that the people of England .were 
not greatly opprefied at dm dme ia fitting out the 
cxpedidon. 

Henry was afterwards tbreacened by a coafyi^ 
l9cy of all his own children, with his wife aUb^ 
a^lift hitq ; bat with great good fortune and at lit** 
tie expence of blood or treafare be reduced tbem to 
obedience. 

^ Henry ^s Hifi. Bnt, 8vo. edit. vol. v. p. 130. 
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He lived after the death of two of his fons, and 
died at the moment that his two furviving Tons 
were again carrying on aAual war againft hitn, 
A. D. 1189. 

Henry II. was the beft king who had filled the 
throne of England fince the death of Alfred the 
Great : his warsj though numerous^ were (hort and 
unexpenfive -, and the regulations he adopted in the 
kingdom were wife, and produftive of much bene- 
fit to the country. In lamenting the death o( 
Henry, the people of England recolleftcd that they 
had loft a friend, and feared die accefiion of a 
tyrant. 

Richard, the ekfcft furviving fon of Henrf, 
aicendtd the throne of his father, his rebellion 
againft whom had haftened his death. He imme* 
diately prepared to fet off for the Holy Land, to 
recover the fepukhre of Jefus, in company with the 
king of France. 

In order to undertake this expedition ' he raifed 
money from his futyeds, in every poffible way; 
and to this purpoie he devoted all the treafure his 
i&ther had accumulated. His attendants in the 
croiiade fell upon the Jews in this coitntry before 
jhcy fet off, and maffacrcd and plundered great 
mimbcrs of this injured and helplefs people. 

They thoi^ht this a work of great merit at the 
beginmng of an undertaking of ftill greater merit. 

One of the moft early confequences of Richard's 
profecution of the holy war, was the tyranny which 

Longchamp, 
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Longchamp> bifhop of Ely, cxercifed in his ab- 
fence, to Whom chiefly the king had delegated- 
his authority. 

The tyranny of this wretch would ftill have been 
endured, if he had not prcfumed to touch his own 
order; but making free with bilhops and archbifhops, 
he was prefcntly ruined, and difrobed of all bis 
power. He fled out of the kingdom. 

When Richard was returning from the Holy Land> 
being taken and detained a prifoner in Germany, 
his brother John formed a confpiracy againft him, 
and attempted to feize his crow«, Richard, how- 
ever, obtaining his liberty, arrived in England, an4 
difperfed the adherents of John. 

In the year 1199 Richard died of a wound 
which at firft was not efteemed at all dangerous. 

His wars, efpecially his mad expedition to the 
Holy Land, had drained the people of their trea- 
fures, and caufed the death of immenfe numbers. 
Although he was brave, which procured him the 
tide of Cceur de Lion, or the lion hearted, he was 
a fcourge of the human race, and jufl:ly merits the 
name of tyrant. 

' Superftition was the caufe of all the croifades, in 
which millions loft their lives j and fuperftition, un- 
der one form or another, if it have not been the 
objcfl: of moft wars, has enabled all princes, in all 
ages, to lead out their unhappy fubjefts to danger 
and to death. When a cauf^ cannot be defended 
or maintained by appeals to individual mtereft or 
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general humanity, how convenient is it, for it fuits 
ail caib, to animate zeal, by preaching the will of 

God? 

John, the younger brother of Richard, fucceeded 

Jiim on the throne, to the exclufion of Arthur, the 
only fbn. of Geoffrey, his elder brother. This 
iHiolation of hereditary right gave litde difturb- 
ance, indeed it ought to have been held cheap 
by a people to whom all kings were nearly alike. 
The a(s in th# fable^ urged to quicken his ftep 
left the enemy fliould approach, very naturally afks 
if the enemy will lay upon him four panniers. Be- 
ing anfweredi No, only two— Why, lays he, I carry 
two already; and of what importance to me is it by 
whofe hand they afc put upon me ? Happy if 
sthe people of alT nations had always r^afoned with 
equal julhiefs and force 1 

Arthur did not refign his pretenfions without a 
ftru^le ; but prQving unfuccei&ful, and filing into 
the hands of John as his priibner, he had him con- 
fined in thecaftle of Falaifo, where he offered re- 
wards to feveral who refiifed to become his aflailins i 
afterwards the young and innocent prince was con- 
dufted to the caftle of Rouen, where John then 
was, and was there murdered by his uncle*. 
The ot;her prifbners whom this royal butcher took 
along with Arthur, were {o ill treated as that many 

* Henry's Hift. Brit. toL v. p. 237. 
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of them peri(hcd in prifon, and twenty-three of the 
moft illuftrious of them were adlually ftarved to 
death in Corf Caftle. This conduft rouied the 
indignation pf the barons, who accufed him of the 
murder of their prince before the king of France, 
upon which John's foreign dominions were de- 
clared to be forfeited, war was made upon them, 
and Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, and Maine, were 
reduced by the king of France, the bafe. mur-- 
derer and- poltroon not daring to appear and defend 
them, 

John afterwards figured "away on the. continent 
xvith an army, for which he made the poor people 
of England pay moft unmercifully, in order to 
recover the dominions he had lofl by violence and 
murder; but he foon returned, left his dominions in 
poITeilion of his enemies, and iqueezed the people 
of England by new impolitions. 

John the ufurper, the aflaflin of innocence and 
youtht was yet not unworthy of the friendftiip of 
the pope J but now quarrelling with the holy fether 
about the choice of an archbi(hop of Canterbury, 
the pope, for contempt of ecclefiaftical authori- 
ty, excommunicated John, pronounced a formal 
fcntenqe of depofition againft hitn, abfolved all his 
fubjcfts from their oaths, and invited the king of 
France and all chriftian princes and people to join 
to put* this fentence in execution. The thunder of 
this Roman Deity was heard, and infbntly a for* 
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midable combination threatened John \nth inva« 
fion and war. 

The king of France, after twelve months prepa- 
ration, was at the head of a mtghty army ready to 
invade England, where John was not unprepared 
for his reception, being himftlf at the head of a pro- 
digious army. - At this moment the Pope's legate 
arrived at Dover, who having a conference with John« 
brought him to accept the pope's terms of reconci- 
liation, and even to agree to hold his kingdoms of 
England and Ireland of the pope, by paying him a 
tribute for them of a thoufand marks a year; this 
agreement was concluded on the 1 5th of May 1 2 13. 

The pope having thus eftablifhed his own power^ 
and weakened and difgraced his enemy, command- 
ed the king of France to defift from his expedition. 
How powerful and how dangerous is the man who 
is believed to reprefent the Almighty and to diifbate 
his will! 

John by his weaknefs and oppreflibn tired the 
patience of his fubje£ts, and the powerfiil barons of 
his kingdom determined to ieek in arms a redrefs 
of their grievances. The king, always weak^ always 
cowardly, equally unable to refift k foreign foe 
or to quell a domeftic fa<5tion, now applied to 
the pope, to diredt his thunders againft the ba- 
rons, whilft, to procure time, he promifed to grant 
what they demanded. The pope's letters arrived, 
threatening excommunication to the barons i znd, 
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diuf krmed/ . Jolbiy wkh a high tone^ refufcd 

their demands. The barons, perhaps, fulpedting 
the pope to be a mere human being; perhaps 
thinking that he who helps himfelf is belt helped by 
Heaven, defied the papal power, and with uplifted 
arms demanded from John the Charter of their 
Rights. John, intimidated by their refolution, 
figned their Charter June 19, 121 5. This is 
called Magna Charta, or the Great Charter i it 
might not improperly have been entided. The 
.Charter of the Great, for the barons forgot that the 
humble had rights, and thought only of them- 
leives. 

John had no fooner granted this charter, than he 
began- to form Ichemes for annulling it. He fent 
to the pope for bis thunders, and to Europe for 
mercenary foldiers, in order to accomplifli his pur- 
pofe. The pope was much interefted for the king 
of England, whom he honoured by calling him his 
vaflal, and iflued a bull annulling the Great Char- 
ter, and another denouncing excommunication 
againO: the barons and their foUowCTs. Thus en- 
couraged, John made war upon the barons by 
his herd of foreign mercenaries, and reduced 
their caftle of Rochefter, after a brave defence, 
November 30, in the fame year. In the be- 
ginning of the next year John ftill proved 
fuccefsful; but he loft his moderation with his 
fears, and fpread havock and ruio over all the 
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country. He burned the towns of Morpeth, Aln- 
wick> Berwick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, and Ebdding- 
ton, to afhes! 

Whilft he was thus making the bcft ufe of earthly 
fire, the fire of Heaven cam^ to his al&ftance, and 
the barons received fentence of excommunication 
by name, which alio laid their lands under an in«^ 

terdift. Thus reduced to defpau*, the barons blaf^ 
phemed the king and the pope, and fent and ofiered 
the croy/h of England to Louis, eldeft fon of the 
king of France *. Louis, whofe father was juft be- 
fore arming to carry a papal fentence into execution 
againft John, now accepted the offer with eagerneis> 
and foon arrived in London with an arn3y> to defend 
the excommunicated barons. 

In the midft of this war John died, but not be- 
fore the barons began to dread that, in feektng to a 
foreigner for aid, they had^ found a tyrant and a 
matter. A falutary leflbn for pofterity f . 

The ' devaftation which was ipread over the 
country by this war was occafioned "purely by the 
tyranny of the king. It was a war of hired cut- 
throats, with the king at their head, againft fub- 
je£ts claiming a Htde of their rights. The annals 

I Henry's Hift. Brit, vol. v. p. 257, &c*' 

t If at this momenc the ftate want reformation^ as it certain- 
ly does, let the wifdom of our anceftors teach us, in corredling 
an error, which threatened their ruin, not to look to France for 
relief ffom oar domeftic grievances. 
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of hiftoiy do not difplay a more deteftablc cba- 
raftcr than that of king John. An undutiful 
fon, an tfnnatural brother, a ruffian murderer, in 
the perfon of an uncle, an unfaithful and cruel 
hufband, a brutal debauchee, a coward, and a 
deceitful and pitilefs tyrant over his fubjeAs. 
Yet this man Was the friend of the church, 
and the thunders -of the pope were at his fervice. 
In recounting the vices of men there is generally 
fome light mixing with the Ihades of charaftcr ; 
but John's chara£ter forms one deep fhade in the 
portraiture of human nature, without one bright 
ray. Some have doubted whether any charafter 
was ever fimply vicious, and deftitute of every vir- 
tue j have fuch itudied the charaders of Nero and 

John? 

The death of this royal monfter fecurcd the fuc- 

ceffion to his family, for the barons, fearing to find 
in Louis a foreign mafter, came over and acknow- 
ledged Henry, the eldeft fon of John, yet an infant, 
king} and the government was put during his 
non-age into the hands of the wife carl of Pem- 
broke, who immediately renewed the great charter. 
' The civil wars in which John had involved the 
country, lefi: a very lawlefs and licentious fpirit 
'amongft the barons, who became mere robbers and 
plunderers, and a'mutinous fpirit amongft the Lon- 
doners. Thefe rouft ever be the confcquence of 

unfcttlcd governments and civil war. 

Henry 
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Henry afliimed the government A. D* 1227, 
being not yet twenty-one years of age. Henry 
attempted to recover his foreign dominions^ and 
for this purpoie^ having railed an army and «ob- 
tained money from his fubje6fa by very un- 
lawful means *> embarked for France A. D^ 
1230. 

Inftead, however, of accomplifhing his purpole, 
H^fhich feemed to be attended with little difficulty, 
he diffipated the^ money of his fubjeAs in riot and 
excefs, and returned, in a few months, to England, 
difhonoured and defpifed. It is not material 
to narrate the tranfadions of the reign of this 
weak and perfidious monarch; it confided in 
nothing but difcontents amongfl the barons, on 
account of Henry's foreign favourites, and his 
illegsd exaftions of money from his fubjcdts, fome- 
times on one pretence, and fbmetimes on ano- 
ther, but efpecially under the afTurance that he . 
would go to the Holy Land -, until we come to 
A. D. 1255, when the pope offered the kingdom 
.of Sicily to Henry's fecond fon. 

The pope pretended to be the fuperior lord of 
Sicily, as John had made him of England ; but he 
allcdged, that he had a right to difpofe of that king- 
dom as the vicar of Chrift, to whom all the king- 
doms of the earth belonged. We have heard 
indeed, that the kingdoms of the earth were 

* Henry's Hift. Brit. vol. vii. p. 9. 
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once offered to Jefus Chriftj butit^^as dn con- 
dition> that he Ihould fall down dnd worfhip.the 
devU; perhaps this condition, rcjefted by Jcfus, 
had been performed by the pope, Henry gave 
die pope leave to employ what fums of money 
he pleafed in, obtaining for his fbn the kingdoni 
of Sicily, by which means he loon found himfelf 
250,000/. in debt, an immenfe fum for thefe 
times * ! The king was now in the greateft per-^ 
plexity, not knowing how to raife this fum, or to 
pay this debt. 

With the pope to fbpport him, however, ht 
ventured upon a meafure which, without that fup- 
port, would have ruirted him, and torn his kingdom 
to pieces. He attacked the clergy, and ejrtorted 
from them money by every means, fair and 
foul, until he had almoft impovcriflied an or- 
der, at thefe times, remarkable for its affluence. 
Stfill, more money was fpent than could be col- 
leftedi and Henry, haraffing his fubjefts, in order 
to obtain money, caufed fuch a diffatisfaflion in the 
kingdom, that it enabled the great barons to com- 
bine againft the king, and even to aflert the power 
they had aflumed by force of arms. 

The country was diftradtcd by thefe divifions, 
which ended in the famous battle of Lewes^ in 
which the army of the barons, with the earl of 
Lcicefter at their head, totally defeated the royal 
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atmy> and tht king ^nd his brother were taken pri- 
foners. The whole power of the kingdom was now 
in the hands of Lcicefter; but he, dreading the fuipi- 
cions of his brothers and the barons, which begun 
to be entertained againft him, called a parliament, 
which met January a8, A. D. 1265. 

It is remarkable, that in this parliament we firfl: 
hear of fomething like reprefentation, for not only 
the barons were t6 aflemble, as they had exclufively 
done upon all former occafions, but every (hire was 
ordered to fend two knights, every city two citizens, 
and every burgh two burgeffcs, as their rcprefenta- 
fives. The eafl of /Leicefter, the laft to meditate 
any advantage for the people, called thi J parliament, 
tiiat he might be able to over-rule his rivals, the 
great barons. 

Leiceiter dxd not feng retain his power, for -a de- 
cifive battle was fought A. D. 1265, in which 
that powerful earl was flain, and many of hii 
chief adherents. No fooner was; the army of 
Leicefter cut off, than the e^rl of Glouceftcr, 
dilgufted with the feverity which the king exer- 
cifed over the adhctents of Leicefter, put him-* 
felf at the head of an army, and made war upon 
the king. 

A pacification, however, was made, and Glou- 

pcfter laid down his arms ;\.aftcr which event the 

peace of the kingdom was reftored. Thus were 

incredible fufFerings brought upon the kingdom, 
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and Henry reduced to the laft exti^mity, a 
prifoner in the hands of his enemies^ and near- 
ly deprived of his throne and life, by attempts, 
to obtain the crown of Sicily, which the vicar of 
Chrifl: had the power to grant, but not the power 
to fcize, without employing mere human force. 
Such were the caufes and confequences of this 
dreadful and deftnidive war. Prince Edward^ 
Henry's fon, delivered from domeftic dangers, 
immediately went to fcek foreign ones in a croi- 
fade to the Holy Land, as if fearful left the 
people fhould have a moment's eafe and comfort, 
and be preferved from frefh impofitions. On 
November 16, 1272, Henry the third died, hav- 
ing afBided this kingdom by a tyrannical reign 
of more than fifty years. 

Henry the third was a cowiu-d, a liar^ and fome 
think, a fool. His reign was unhappy, and his 
people at his death were delivered from one who had 
been long their fcourge. He had the credit of pictji^ 
which chiefly confifted in the adoration of relicks 
and the worfhip of faints. - Edward I. commonly 
called Long Shanks, fucceeded his father Henry on 
the throne. 

After Edward returned from the Holy Land, 
finding that Lewellyh prince of Wales was back- 
ward in paying^ homage for his dominions, the king 
made war upon Wales, which, after various events, 
ended in t^e-full conqueft of that country. Ed- 
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ward now created his cldcft fon Trin^ ofWdUs^ 
which continues yet to be the title of the cldcft Ions 
of the kings'of England. King Edward committed 
many cruelties in the conqueft of Wales, to which 
he had no pretenfions but the right of the ftrongcft, 
and it wias (bme time before that brave people con- 
tentedly refigncd their liberty to this tyrant. 

Edward, ever reftlefs and panting for the field of 
batde, now formed the defign of conquering ano- 
ther independent country, and adding Scotland to 
his dominions. The infant queen of Scotland^ 
between whom and his fon, Edward had nego- 
tiated a marriage, dying A. D. 1290, fome 
difputes arofc concerning the title of various com- 
petitors to the crown of that kingdom. 

John Baliol, one of the -competitors, was the 
great grandfon of prince David, whofe pofterity 
were the undoubted heirs to the crown of Scotlanc^ 
andl dcfcended from the eldeft daughter of that 
prince. Robert Bruce, the other competitoft 
was the grandfon of David, by his fccond daugh- 
ter. 

The queftion then was, whether a defcendant 
from the eldeft daughter, more remote by one ^^ 
gree, or a defcendant from the fccond daughter^ 
but nearer by one degree, had a right to fucceed to 
the throne. The determination of this difputc 
was referred to Edward. The king cheerfully 
accepted of the office of umpire \ but when all 

were 
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"i^re alTembled to produce evidence, and to wait 
his ' decifion. May lo, A. D .1291, hef»to the 
aftonifhment of all prefcnt, laid claim in the firft 
place, to the fuperiority qf Scotland, and required 
that that Ihould firft be recognized before he pro- 
ceeded in the bufinels. 

The aUedged grounds of this claim were fo trifling 
and ridiculous, that to mention them is unneceffary. . 
They were advanced, however, at a moment when 
their admiflion was fure, as he who denied them to 
be valid was certain to be rejeAed, and he who ad- 
mitted their validity, declared entitled to the 
throne. "^ The two. competitors, therefore, both 
confented to acknowledge the fuperiority of Ed- 

# 

ward, that they might not offend him who was to 
. . determine upon their claims. 

Having obtained his point, Edward proceeded 
to hear the refpeftive claims of the competitors, 
and the title of John Baliol was declared to be com- 
plete. Edward began immediately to exercife the 
authority which he had gotten to be acknowledged, 
and Baliol, on the ^ay which he was declared king, 
was obliged to perform his homage, and fwear 
fealty to the king of England and his heirs for 
the whole kingdopi of Scotland. 

Edward, whofe views extended farther than mere- 
ly to have his fuperiority acknowledged in Scotland, 
harafled the king of that country with continual ci- 
tations, infomuch^that in one year he was fix times 

cited 
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cited to aj^ear before the king of England and his 
parliamerit;, to anfwer the complaints of private in- 
dividuals on flight and unimportant matters *• 

To be thus continually reminded of his vafiallage 
coi^d not but be mortifying to a king who knew 
that Edward had no claim ;to that fuperiority which 
he exercifcd (b unlparingly. This, however, was 
pfcafing to Edward, who wilhed by thefe means to - 
quarrel with. John, in order Co have a plaufible 
reafon &r invading his kingdom. At this mo- 
ment a quarrel took place between the kings 
bf France and England, and Edward was cited 
to appear before the king of France as duke of 
Guienne, which he held under the French King. 
Edward, who had humbled Baliol fo frequendy 
in the fame manner, difobeyed the citation, and 
every thing threatened war between the two 
countries. . 

Baliol, anxious for an opportunity to throw off 
the unjuft and intolerable yoke of Edward, entered 
into a treaty with the king of France, A, D. 
1 195. In this treaty they agree to afSft each 
other againft Edward, the enemy of both. As 
Edward refiifed to appear perfonally before the 
king of France, Guienne was confifcatcd, in vio- 
lation indeed of the faith of the king of i'^rance, who, 
when it was refigned to him through form, had en- 
gaged to reftore it. 

• Henry's Hift. Brit, vol. vii. p. 89. 
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Edward immediately prepared, not to invade 
France, from whofe king he had received the greateft 
offence, but to gratify the firft wifh of his heart, by 
invading Scotland. He, that his reaifon might ap- 
pear folid for taking this ftep, now demanded king 
John to deliver to him the caftles of Berwick, 
Jedburgh, and Roxburgh, ^ a fecurity for his 
peaceable behaviour during the war he was about to 
wage with France. 

John refiifcd to do thi$, which indeed would have 
been a violation of his treaty with the king of France, 
and Edward marched .to invade the country of his 
vaflal in the Ipring of the year 1 296. 

A fuperior who is defirous of quarrelling with an 
inferior never wants a pretext ; it is poffible to pro- 
voke humility itfelf to refiftitnce, and to plead 
that refiftance as a reafon for deftru6tive meafures. 
Edward, however, with every profpeft of fuccefs, 
was now kindling a fire which he was nev^r able to 

cxtinguilh. 

During this year Edward defeated the Scots, and 
obliged Baliol to furrender himfelf into his hands, 
whom he treated with the greateft feverity, fending 
him a |)rifoner to the Tower, after he had com- 
pelled him to furrender to him, under his hand and 
fcal, his kingdom and royal dignity. The like fate 
overtook aU the nobility of Scodand, who fell into 
Edward's hands s he fent them prifoners to Eng- 
land. 

Edw^ na^ meditated the invafiion of France. 

.In 
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In order to accoinplilh this purpofe he loaded his 
poor £ngli(h fubje£ts, both clergy and laity, with 
heavy impofitions, whom he had juft harafled in 
order to conquer Scodand. Well iumilhed 
with men and all neceliarieSj he failed for the 

, continent in Auguft A. D. 1297; but he returned 
to England March A. D. 1198, having accomplifh- 
ed no valuable purpofe, exhaufted his refources, 
and conf^nted to leave the fubjeA of his quarrel with 
the king of France to the arbitradon of the pope. 

Edward no fooher arrived in England but he 
learned that a revolution had happened in Scotland, 
brought about by the celebrated Sir William Wal- 
lace, who was at the head of an army which had 
been very daring and fiicceisfuL The name of 
WUliam Wallace muft be for ever dear to every 
patriots with every accomplifhment of body and 
mind, he devoted himfclf to the fervice of his 
injured country 1 but his fuccefs was not equal to 
his merit. 

After Wallace had triumphed over the Englilh,, 
and even led his viAorious troops into England, he 
was overpowered by an immenfe army, which Ed- 
ward raifed A. D. 1298. 

' It is probable that Wallace, worthy of being the 
feviour of his country, might have eftabliftied 
the independence of Scotland, and refifted all the 
power of Edward, if the curfed ariftocracy of that 
divided country, the ancient barons, had not envied 
his reputadon, and grown jealous of his power« 
5 Edward 
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'Edwahl how agdn thought the conqueft of Scot- 
land compl^te^ and, his provifions being greatly ex- 
haufted> returned intx) England. He then made 
peace with the king of France^ and^ being a 
widower, married Margaret his fiften 

This peace was ratified Ataguft 3, A. D. 1299. 
At this moment Edward was informed that the Scots> 
iiot yet quite fubduedj h;ad in veiled die caftk of 
Stirling. The king immediately, fet oflF to join 
his army in the north; but his barons, harafled 
i>y his continued wars, now refufed to march with 
him into Scotland, which occafioned Edward to 
abandon his defign, and gave time for the Scots to 
Tccoyer their ftrength. 

About Midfumroer A. D. -1300, he again Entered 
Scodand at the head of a great army, and met with 
great fuceefs ; but whilft he was thus proceeding to 
reduce the kingdom he had fo often reduced, he met 
a mod furpfifing and unexpefted interruption. The 
^rchbifhop of Canterbury arrived in his camp with 
a bull from the pope refuting Edward's pretenflons 
to Scotland, and ftating thofe of his holinels. The 
king was commanded to fend commiflioners to 
Rome to plead his caufe within fix months. Ed- 
ward returned with his army to England, and 
. prepared to anfwer the pope. 

After various expeditions againft Scotland, with- 
out any conclufion of the war, he marched into that 
kingdom, A. D, 1303, with a prodigious army, de- 
termined 
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tcrmmcd to cxdnguifti for ever whatever oppofed 
him in that country. Almoft all the nobility made 
their peace with Edward by fubmiflion, and he. 
fcemed to have gained his objedl completely. 

William Wallace had yet efcaped the vigilance of 
the Englifh king, but he was now taken near Glaf- 
gow. Edward, who, if he had poffclTed the gene- 
rous fpirit of a hero, would have admired and honour- 
ed his illuftripus captive, conduced him tol^ondonj 
and, after trying him as a traitor (the common name 
for the lovers of liberty and of their country), bafcly 
executed him, A. D. 130S* Whatever the flat* 
terers of the* king might tell him on this occafion, 
pofterity with one voice pronounces this to be a 
foul and cruel murder, of a man of whom any 
country might have been proud. The murder of 
Wallace did not extinguifti the fpirit of freedom in 
Scodand. 

Robert Bruce, Ion of the competitor of that name, 
now aflfcrted his claim to the crown of Scoriand, 
was afbually crowned A. D. 1306, and Edward 
was again obliged to raife an^ army to reduce that 
country. Edward, breathing dcftruAion to Bruce 
and the independence of Scotland, held a parlia- 
ment at Carlifle, A. D. 1307; and hearing of thp 
progrefs of his enemy, he fummoncd his forces to 
join him there three weeks after midfummer^ but 
on the 7th of July he died, charging his fon to 
carry his body into Scotland with the army, and 
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iK>t to bury it until he Jaad vfhoi&j fubdued ib$t 
country. 

Edward the Firft reigned thirty-four years* H» 
was a man of great talents, and he pofiefled manf 
domeftic virtues ; but his long reign was one con- 
tinued war, originating entirely from his defire of 
foreign conqueO:, fi'om which his iubjeds could reap 
jio advantage, and to which they were obliged to 
contribute immenic Turns of money* His love of 
conqueft made him cruel, and his treatment of Wal» 
lace was infamouis. His attempt upon Scotland was 
tinjuftj and> after the murder of dioufamds, was even 
to him and his heirs fruidefs. With talents which 
might have made the peojde happy, this naa of 
v;ar lived their icourg« and their opprefibf • Alex-^ 
ander pofTeiTed' high endowfnents; bitt to gratiijr 
his ambidon, and make him/H/griat^ he became the 
murderer of millions. 

Edward the Firft was fucceeded by his eldcft fon 
Edward IL j who, after waiting fom^ time at Cv^ 
lifle to receive reinforcements, marched at die head 
of his army- into Scodand. He proceeded, how** 
ever, no farther than Cumnock, in Ayrfliirc, and 
there, having made Ay mer de Valence, Earl of Pem^ 
broke, guardian of Scodand, he diibanded a great 
part c£ his army, and returned into England tQ eigoy 
himfelf in the foftnefs of luxurious indulgence. 

He, immediately upon the death of his father^ 
called Piers Gavafton, a foreigner and a great fk^ 

vouritc. 
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tonnte of Edward, from bamflimcnt, whither he 
had t3f^cn ftnt by Edward riie Firft, left his influence 
over his fon fhbtfld corrupt and ruin him, and 
whom, dying, he had enjoined his fon never to 

How vain are the defigns of men ! — Edward the 
Firft had not been dead three months before all his 
withes perifhed concerning the conduct of his fon, 
-who adled/in direct oppofition to the commands of 
his father. The king, delighted with the company 
of Gavafton, loaded him with honours and fortune, 
which excited a Ipirit of jealoufy and enmity in the 
barons;, who faw, with indignation, Edward la- 
vifhing his bounty upon a foreigner, and fpend- 
ing his time in iloth, whilft Bruce, king of Scot- 
land, was daily ftrengthening his intereft in that 
country. 

Edward, indeed, made two (eeble attempts to 
penetrate into Scotland, btit his armies returned 
without accomplifliing any thing of importance. 
Other engagements now occupied his attention. 
The barons, indignant at th^ king's treatment of 
feav^fton, raifed an infurredion, and befieged the fa-- 
v6urite in the caftie of Scarborough, which, not- 
wirhftanding they received the mandate of the king 
to defift from their purpofe, they reduced on May 
'9th, 13 1 (V Xhe| agreed, however, before Ga- 
vafton capitulatdi, tp keep him in fafety until the 
firil of Augtrft, that a general accommodation might 
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be efiefted in the mean time ; but if that could not 
be brought aboutj he was to be reftored to the caftle 
in the condition in which he left it. ^ 

Gavafton was conduced to Deddington caftle^ 
and there being feized by Guy Earl df Warwick, 
was murdered, without the ceremony of a trial, on 
the firft of July following. The king was ex- 
tremely enraged at this proceeding, and haftened 
to London to colleA money and troops^ in order 
to pour out all his vengeance upon the barons 
who had been guilty of fo foul a murder. His 
conduft, however, had not tended to animate his 
fubjefts with ardent loyalty, and finding men and 
money not eafy to procure, he was obliged to enter 
into terms with the barons, and pardon them, after 
fome trifling acknowledgment of their error. 

Edward now determined to invade Scodand in 
good car;ieft, and at one blow to annihilate the 
king^ and independence of that country. Seven 
years had elapfed fince the death of the firft Ed- 
t;^ard, and Bruce had imprbved this long inter- 
val in extending his influence through the whole 

country. 

On June i8, 13 14, Edward moved from Ber- 
wick at the head of an immenfe army,' and on the 
river Bannock, on the 24th of the fame months 
came in fight of the Scotch zrtnji 

The king of England had a i^uch fi^perior force, 

and having no doubt of fucce|fa fpent the night in 

mirth 
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mirth and jollity. The next day the battle cbm- 
menced, which ended in the total defeat of. the 
Englifh army, and the complete triumph of the 
Scotch. 

In thi^memorable battle of Bannock-burn Were ' 
flain or taken prifoners 10,000 foldiers, and, what 
at that day was thought morfe worthy of remark^ 
700 gentlemen, and 154 knights, barons,* or 
carls*!! 

After this defeat Edward returned to England^* 
^ which was at this moment a fcene of dcfolation ; 
*' difpiritcd by defeat, diftradled by faftion, depo- 
'^ pulated by famine, and defolated by an army of 
** Scots 5" — all the precious fruit of an unjuft war, 
and of faftion, fomented by the tyranny of Ae 
barons and the weaknefs of the king. The king, 
after this, often thought of invading Scotland, 
tod even marched as far as Berwick for that pur- ' 
pofe 5 but all his fruitlefs efforts ended in an agree- 
ment between the two kings upon a truce for two 
years. 

The king, relieved from the burthen of war, 
fought for pleafures more congenial with his na- 
ure, and now adopted a new favourite, Hugh Spen- 
cer, a man of large fortune, and ancient family. 
This favourite, naturally overbearing and coi^c- 

tous, foon became as odious to the barons^ as was 

» * 

• Henry's Hift. Brit. vol. vii, p. 143. 
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the fqFeigaer Gavafton. They combined ag^infti^$ 
%^U/| and obliged the king to confent to ttidr 
b^pifhment. The qtiecn, now going to perform;' 
fomc afts of devotion at Canterbury, dcterminffd to 
lodge at the caflle of Lord Badlefmere i but Lady 
Badlefmsere refufed tp receive the queen into her 
hajpfe^. The queea I^ened to London* and pce-a 
vailed on the king to revenge het quarrel with Ladjp. 
Badlefmere. Edward raifed feme troops and befi«^d 
the caflle, which, was. furrendered te. him> Qdoher 

This was (h€ %nal for hoftilide^s^ and the boj^ooi^ 
jffcw to arras, and civil war raged through the ceup-^ 
try. Si}ch have beea the caufes of the ruka of ni- 
tioja^M 

The Eari of^Lamcafter put himfeirat the head of 
am army* and entered into a connexion- with the king 
of Scots j? but he was defeated, b^ lihe king's troppsj 
March i6, 1322^ and himfelf carried a prifoner to 
York. On the aadof tho fame month Lancafter 
was beheaded. 

After this Edward marched againft Scotland,, but 
returned without performing any thing of cooie- 
quence, and was even followed into England with 
the Scotch army at his rear. He afterwards coa- 
eluded a truce with the king of Scotland* 

Edward wa» now fummoned tp do honuige to 
Charles the Fair, king of France, for his French do- 
minions J and not immediately ccMiiplying with the 
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dtai&emj a war \tis abdut to coaitiKoce^ when he 
ient: I&belia his cjucen to m^qciate a treaty of 
peace. 

By this' treaty, howcver,^ Edward was obliged to 
appear in France, and to do homage to the king at 
Seatuvah, on the 19th of Augoil. Spencer, the fa- 
vourite, oppofea the voyage of the king to France, 
and to avoid it Edward lent his fbn over to do ho- 
JM^, havii^ previoufly refignai bis French do* 
fiiinion$ to htm* Edward having difinified the 
Prince of Wales to France, expe&ed his mother to 
nturn with him into England. But the queen me* 
^ueed other nieafures, Widi Rc^er Mortimer, 
irHo had eftaped from the Tower of London, 
0ie had fbraied a criminal connexion, and ihe had 
mimdf coneetved the defign of depriving Edward of 
Ills' tt(ymt. 

1* he qui^en now mftd an army, and* prepared to 
vim/id Englbnd, having already opened a ^orre-* 
^Kkid^neie with the maiecontents in this country. 

When the queen landed, the king attempted t^ 
foufe the people of ILondon to his defences but the 
ftune of toyalty was exdnguiftied, and the king, with 
a firw fcHowcrs, went inco the weft, and thence flew 
into Wdes. 

This fttd war ended in the depofitbn and murder 
of Edward, who was fucceeded by his fon of the 
fame name, who afcended the throne a ufurper and a 
parricide, (if his tender <age do not exculpate him ' 
from deep dcjigns) the dupe or the accomplice of one 
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of the moft worthleis and deteftable women whole 
names have blackened the annals of mankind. 

Edward was a weak king ; but his misfortunes 
were fufficicnt to proteft him from critical feve- 
rity, and his crimes fcem Icflencd by the cnor-j 
mity . of the crimes of thofe with whom he was! 
ponnefted. . - 

What was now the ftate of England ? The anfwer 
is furniflied by a cqrreft and excellent hiltorian. 
" England was at this rime a fccne of gre^t confij- * 
*' fion ; government was diffolved, the courts of 
juftice (hut, and lawlels violence every where 
reigned. The mob of London, and of other cities^ 
who were.callcd the riflers, plundered and murder* 
" ed whom they pleafed without controul *." 

It cannot be denied that the ftate of the country 
was dreadful during this unhappy reign; nor Can the 
caufe be bidden. An unjuft war with Scotland 
continued j and a civil war, occafioned by favour* 
itifm on the part of the king, and the jcaloufy and 
power of the ariftocracy of the country. The 
people, that miferable body of rational anitnadon^ 
had nothing to do. with the wars but to fight in them, 
and fuffer under them. No right of theirs was con- 
tefted, no privilege for them attained i they pined, 
bled, and died, under the overwhelming oppreflSon 
of royalty and ariftocracy, which had fo long defo- 
lated the world. 

• Henry's Hift* Brit, vol, vii. p. 172. 
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The bcgttimng of Ac rdgn of Edward die Thirdi 
WHS imtttCterfid by the Qoodfiuarice of the war with 
Scodand, \vhich w^s carried on with various fuccefs, 
^pdr'whik^ f;«gcdat imervals through miioy reigns. 
SQfmiw^riiie attctppt of Edward the FJ^fttocoI^.. 
^uerriroindejpendeht kingdom, and with fuch dread-r 
fyl conff qjienccs Was his impudent claim to the 
«fO?^n of Scotland attended ! He thought to have 
^ncreafed hi^.oWn p6wer, and that of his defendants $ 
but he only entailed . anxiety and murder upon his 
houfe. ; i 

No fooner had the young king a relpite from the 
Scotch war^ than his kingdom was torn to pieces bjr 
civil broils between the fadious barons. It is not of 
any importance to the reader to be informed of their 
bickerings j but he will receive confoladon in hear- 
ing of die feU of the deceitful, profligate, and bloody 
Mortim^, yfho died the death pf a traitor by the 
hand of the executioner. The ambition of the 
young king was now preparing for his unhappy 
country a feries .of war&y which exhaufted the re- 
fources of nations, and diminilhed for ages the 
flock of human beings. His youth had been ra- 
viihed by the fplendour of the coui-t of France, which 
he had been obliged to vifit, and he determined to 
cUim that kingdom as his right, and to fcizc it by 
force of arms. • 

As this ambition of Edward the Third was the 
xaufc of fo much mifchief to two great kingdoms, it 
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h proper to fisce die Daturc of the dnM td Che 
crowii: of France which he had dccermiocd w em 
iitcc. 

. iWfiffaaUfindi M^^xftid»ii««g thi&cid^; tiM ie WM 
ali^ufiety bafekfss dnd the prerenfion ^ tile cM#rf 
of Fista^e 'as itnpudenc ao was thalt of Edw^iidtb^ 
Fki^ to :che cfowfi of Scod^dd. Phffi{> the FaiiV 
kin^of Ft^ancei bad three fbde andf cine d)iugil€i0f 
at tte tmac of this death j this duugbter w^ I£ibd^ 
the mother of Edward the Third. 

By the Saliquc law, in France, females were €fie- 
elodcd frbm the ibcrceiSla^ to the crown ^ tjiat king^ 
dotn.. This was adi^iccedt by £(iwaflrd>^^iid di^nieeil 
bjr nobsdyl ^ . 

Lewisi, the dded; fon of Philip the Fadr, liKeedd^ 
cd his fiacher^ and died leaving a dau^er^ . 

FMtip the brother o£ Lewis fiicceededbinsy tx» tto 
exdufion of the daughter of Lewis, and died kttiring 
fetir daug^ter&y but no fon$; Charks, the^furviting: 
brother of PhiKp, fucceeded him, to the eicciufioi^ 
of all his daughters.. 'Cbaclcs: the Fjair died witbemt 
male ilTue. 

Thus all the children of Philip the Fair didd with<< 
out male iflue, andy according to the eftabb&ed 
order of fucceffion, th^ right to reign waa isr Charles 
de Valois, the brother of Philip the Fai;*, if he had 
been living; but he being dead, had left arfbn Philipr 
de Valois, who of courie claimed the crown. Ed^ 

ward was the fon of Ifabel^ fifter to Philip the Fair> 
/ . and 
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and iMmrkhfta&diRg the Safique bv which ^cliid^d 
females, nocwUhftaodlng the buoicious feoiak chit« 
dren of the three brothers of liabel QAM bving, and 
limit of them a&ually having male iiluc, £jdward 
^laioTcd tfa^ crowA pf prance in rig|)t of bis motber.- 

He acknowledged^ ladecd> that. his moiber wHf 
csduded.by^the SaHquelawf but he contended that 
ik was npt exf^lttdc^ bdngamak de^isendant. 
; But had this reafoning been gpod» Lewis^ the 
^eft fon. of Philip die Fairy left a da«^hter who 
had male ilTuc, and hf& brotbeir Philip left, alio a 
dai^hter who had male ifliie > ib that both- theft 
princes had.a better title than Edward the Third** 

Ed^rard confided in another title, which was hia 

• ■ 

nihility to conquer the kingdom of France^ and all 
btplides was a mere pretence, 

. The ftates of France heard the pleadii^js of eac^ 
cljiigwnt, and decided in favour of FhiMp de Valois; 
Edward, however, was determined to conquec 
France, prompted by his ambition, and irritated by 
the afliAance which the kingsof France had given cor 
Scotland^ In revenge for not being able to fubdue 
one country, to the government of which he had no 
juit claim, he now advances an un^HKided claimr tot 
another country, aod^ ]j|i^are$ to eicfbrce k by an 
immehfe arAy. ^ 

In the year 1338^ Edward began his preparadooa 
for the invafion of France. In order to raifc money, 

• Henry's Hift. Brit. yol. viL p. 203. 
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h« left nmfeing tintouehed that was of any- v^auc in 
die kihgdom, whether it belonged to the clergy or 
feity. Nay, fo eafneft was his ze^l in this great cn- 
terprife, that he even pawned his crown for fifty 
thoufand florins, to enable hinifclf the more effedu- 
ally to condad this expedition *. 

All things being ready to his fatisfaftion^ antf 
having' appointed Edward, his eldeft foh, guardian 
of the kihgdom in his abfence, he failed from 
the pbrt of Orwell, in Sufl^olk, on the i6th of 
Julj^, 1338. He affumed the title. of king of 
France, that he might induce fome to follow him,' 
through the belief that his title was vaJid. Thc^ 
real king of France was at the head of a very 
formidable army, in the ifeght of which Edward 
was for fome time ; but neither Edward nor Philip 
dared to rifque a general aftion, and the firft cam- 
paign ended without any - thing being accom-s^ 



Edward now found all his money expended, and 
himfelf in debt to the amount of three hundred thou- 
fand pounds. Thus circumftanced, he haftened to 
England, to impofe upon his fubjefts frefli burthens, 
and to prepare for a fecond campaign. 

He found his fubjefts not quite Iq tame as he 
expefted, for they at firft refufed to grant him the 
fupplies. He reprefcnted to them his miferable con- 



• Henry's Hift. Brit. voL vii. p. 209. 
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diuon^ andj after pra,£kifing all the addreis of which 
'he was mafter, his parliament agreed to grant him 
the ninth fheafj fieece^ and lamb> of all their lands 
for twQ years ; and the citizens and burgefles grant- 
ed a ninth of their moveables according to their real 
valucj befides a great addition to the cuftoms on 
woqlj fells, leather, and other goods \ 

Evm this immenfe grant was not fufficient; he 
borrowed, in addition to it, all the money he could 
raife in that way in the kingdom. The fpirits of_ 
the nadon were elated foon after this oppreflive im* 
pofidon by a vi£tory at (ea, which the Engliih ob« 
tained ovpr the French, near Sluys, on Midfummer- 
day, 1340. 

The vi£tories of kings have feldom been beneficial 
to fubjeds ; but their ignorance has generally led 
the ftupid dupes to rejoice at the fuccefs of their 
inafters> although they have fbund that the increafe 
of their power more efFedtually rivetted their own 
chains. This was a bloody battle, and many a 
widow and many an orphan lamented it in pathetic 
ftrains. 

Thirty thoufand French were killed or drowned, 
and two hundred of their (hips were taken ! ^ 

This fuccefs (for the fuccclsful have many- 
friends, bccaufe they have much to give) bound 
Edward's foreign allies to him clofely, who were 

♦ Henry's Hift. Briu voL vii. p, 213. 
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before lukewarm in his cbi6&, and< atitmated^ hiar 
ibbjefts to ni(t the granted fuppfies with great ah<« 

Edward, howcrcr, did not fee tfic tide of fdfcceft 
continue to flow. The next campaign ended in nt 
tnice^ and coft him much, without giving him any 
advantages. The iting, growing now weary, was 
inclined to peace; but the king of France of- 
fered conditions which Edward wotrid not accept* 
Laden with debt, and foil of perplexity, Edward 
returned to Engbnd, where he found every thing 
gpcady ncglefted. The king, no longer fuccclT* 
iul and rich, found himfelf deferted by all his al- 
lies, one after another; whofe conduft proved^ 
that whatever be the conduft of ordinary men, 
princes and kii^ nerer rife above the horizon of 
fclf-intcreft. 

in this ftate of Edward's affairs, an ally oflerecl 
bknfelf, who was bound to fidelity by a leading in-> 
lertft. The fucceffion to the dukedom of Brittany 
was disputed, and the pretender, John dc Mount- 
fort, fought the alliance of Edward, as the means 
of enforcing his claim to Brtttaiiy. 

Thus fupported, Edward went again to the con- 
tinent; but notwithftanding the animadng fpirit of 
Jane, the heroic wife of John de Mquntfort, who 
^saUied the troops with great fuccefs, this campaign 
in Brittany was produftive of no advantage, but 
ended in a truce, which was to continue till Michael- 
7 mas 
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Has i34(^ during whick, meifupes vrere tabe t^lcea 
fiir ft igeimrai pacification. 

This truce was ill obfcrvcd on botJi fides, and 
peace nxx betag c^icluded, £dward fcfit an army 
0tto B^ttsanf, vibkdk was veij fuccelsftd on various 
•ccfffions. He di« went in perfen, attended wkh 
Ae Prince of Wale^, and ^ead tertxMr and difmay 
16 the /very gat^s of iParis. During this campaigii 
die cdebrated battle of Crecy was fought, in which 
ibe^ Prince of Wales, a^wards caHed the Slack 
Ptintse, from t}ie colour of his armour, not yet 16 
years of ^e, performed prodigies of valour, and 
di^ayed, when praif^ by hfe ^hef , as much mo^ 
defty as courage* 

If litut aoeounts are worthy of credk whkh are 
^ea'of this battle, the flaughter was dreadRii, di-% 

« 

moil bey<M|d example in the bloody annals of war. 

The French are &id to hsve le^ oa the field die 
King of Bohemia, ekven other princes, eighty bafl« 
Aerets, twelve hundred knights^ fifteen hundred gen« 
t^emen, ibur thoufand men at arms, and 30,000 
ether ii^iers ^. 

Such is the tale of murder, and fuch was the gk^ 
of a Chrifiim king enforcing an unjuft claim \ I 

This battle was fought Auguft 26, 1346. 

Edward then proceeded to Calais, which he re- , 
ehiccd, and on the 28th of September, 1347, a 
truce was concluded between the kings of England 

* Henry's Hill. Brit, vol. vii. p. 238. 
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tod France> to continue to the 8th df July next 
7ear> but which was prolonged by fucceeding treaties 
to A. D. 1355.: 

Edward with the Prince of Wales, after thefe bril- 
Kent achievements, returned to England in 06lober 
1347. But he returned to opprefs his fubjefts by a 
demand of fre(b fiipplie^ -, they partook, aot of his 
glory, nor did they find foreign conqueft beneficial to 
them. The king, finding it difficult, even amidft 
the fplendour of viftory, to raife the money he wanted, 
repreiented that the French were preparing to invade 
and defray England-, and thus working upon their 
^norance, he induced the commons, after bitter 
complaints of their poverty and his fevere taxations, 
to grant him three fi^enths, to be levied in three 
years, and appropriated to the charges of the war*. 

Epidemical diforders feldom, if ever, prevail in a 
country not opprelTed by poverty and famine; hence 
we almoft always fee fome raging difeaie follow in 
the train of defolating war. The fubjcds of this 
warlike and ambitious king, drained of their money 
and their comforts, now fell a facrificc to an over- 
ipreading peftilence. 

In the year 1349, this difeafe broke out in Eng- 
land, and in various parts of agitated Europe \ and 
it may fcrve to illuflratc its deftrudi ve rage, to ob* 
fcrve, that in one year there were buried, who died 

• Henry's Hift, Brit. vol. vii. p. 244. 
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of it, in one eburcb-yard in London, 5o,cxx) per- 
ions! 

England became a large grave, and every town 
a feat of mourning. Some fay two. thirds of the 
people of this country died ; fome nine tenths, with 
the gre^teft part of the catde of all kinds *. 

Calamities lels than thofe which were experienced, 
might have been expefted, to have damped the mili- 
tary ardour of Edward, and awakened tp a fenfe of 
their intereft, the infatuated people. We fhall not 
find, however, that this efFeft was produced. 

In the year 1350, Philip de Valois, king of 
France, died, and was fucceeded by his cldeft Ion, 
John the Firft. Notwithftanding the wafte of the 
war and the pcftilence in England, Edward continued 
fo to ftir the fpirits of his fubjefts againft France, that 
they granted him large fupplies to continue the war, 
A. D. 1352. 

In the year 1355* Prince Edward again in- 
vaded France at the head of an immenfe army, 
and fpread delblation over that country, now dif- 
drafted by domeftic faftions, as well as exhauft- 
cd by continued war. Although the prince at firft 
met with no formidable oppoficion, he burned five 
hundred villages, and many flourifliing and ftrong 
towns. 

This was in the fouth of France, and King Ed- 
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* Rapin, HUl. Eng, Hume. Henry, vol. vii. S tow's Survey^ 
vol. ii. ^ . 
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ward was at the fame time fprcadiflg ruin over the 
north. The next year was fought the famous battle 
of Poidliers, in which Prince Edward difplayed in- 
credible valour, and in which the French king and 
one of his fons, with many others of the firft rank ill 
his kingdom, were made prifoners. The king and 
the people of England received the intelligence of 
this viftory with rapture, and the prince, with his 
royal and noble prifoners, arrived in England on the 
5 th of May, 1357, add made his triumphal entry 
into London. - ' 

Edward had already the king of Scotland as a 
prifoner, and when he faw himfelf in poiflfeffion 
of^the king of France, his happinefs was great, and 
his confidence entire, "that the world was made for 
*^ Caefar/' France was now in a moft diftrafted 
ftate i torn by faftions, exhaufted by war, and gp- 
verned, in the abfence of thfe king, by a prince 
of only nineteen years old ; to complete its mif- 
fortunes, Edward again invaded that kingdom at ' 
the head of a powerful army, Odlober 1359. 
'He wafted the country in his march, and pre- ^ 
fendy bcfieged Paris, the capital of the captive 
king. 

The king, not able to accomplilh his purpofe in 
reducing Paris, agreed to a peace, by which he ob- 
tained the ceffion of the fuperiority of Guienne and 
Ponthieu \ and the earldom of Poiftiers, the fief of 
Thouars, the counties of Poi£t9u, Xaintbuge, Age- 
5 nois. 
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nois, Limoufin, Perlgort, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavrc, 
Angoutnois> and Rouvergue> with all their cities 
and caftles, in full foyereignty *. To thefc were 
added Calais^ and the earldom of Guifnes* Several 
conceflions were made to Edwar^ in favour of 
Mountfbrt, in refped to the dutchy of Brittany, and 
the king of France agreed to renounce all connexion 
with the Scots ; and on his part, Edward renounced 
all title to the kingdom of France, the countries of 

Normandy, Tourain, Anjou, and Main, with the 

* 

fovereignty of Brittany and Flanders. 

This appeared to be* a glorious conclufion of a 
fuccclsful war ; but were the people of England be- 
nefited ? They, indeed, received their portion ^( 
benefit, in the rage of another dreadful peftilence, 
which broke out A. D. 136 1, immediately after 
thtfe events, and fwept off incredible numbers of 

them* 

But this war did not end here, and a very 
few years produced a revcrfc of fortune, and laid 
the cbnqucfts and glory of Edward in the duft. 
The king of England refigned thefe ccnquefts to 
his beloved fon, Edward the Black Prince, who 
fettled at Bourdeaux, and might have conciliated the 
inhabitants of the ceded country, if an unfortunate 
affair had not here occurred. 

The execrable affaffin Don Pedro, king of Caftile, 
furnamcd the Cruel, was dethroned^ and making 

* Henry's Hift. Brit. vol. vii. p. 265, 
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hi^ court to Prince Edward with great addrefs, that 
prince raifcd an arniy and reftored him to the throne. 
But two calamities were the confequence of this war, 
one of them at leaft common to all wars \ the prince 
loft his healthy and by impofing burthens upon his 
fubjcfts for this expedition, loft their affeftion, and 
laid the foundation of the lofs of the Englifh domi- 
oions in France. 

The difcontents of the fubjefts of the prince, on 
account of his taxes, encouraged Charles, who had 
afcended the throne of his father, John, king of 
France, to raife an army, and to attempt to dif- 
poffefs the EngliQi of the countries, which his father 
had ceded to them. 

King Edward, feeing the conditions of peace 
broken on the part of France, with the advice of his 
parliament, again refumed the title and arms of king, 
of France, and prepared to aflert his claim to that 
kingdom. But fuccefs no longer attended the arms 
of Edward j the Black Prinde, unable from bad 
health to command the armies, returned to England^ 
and before the end of the year 13741 after incred- 
ible expence and fuffering, the King of England 
had loft all his fplendid conquefts in France, except 
Calais. 

It is remarked by a candid hiftorian, that " the 
" Englifti were at a$ great an expence in lofing, as 
«* they had been in gaining, their French domi- 
" nions *." 

* Hcnrjrls Hifi. Eng. vol. vii. p. 282. 
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Thus did the arts of a tyrant triumph over the 
difcrction of the Black Prince 5 and thus did the ex- 
pence of a war, undertaken to rcftore a tyrant to his 
throne, induce the fubjeds of this excellent prince 
to revolt, and prove the occafion of the King of 
England being deprived of countries, to which he 
had the lame right, as a highwayman has to the purfe 
he has juft feized. Is it alked, if the people of 
England gained any thing or loft any thing by thefe 
events ? The lofs of thefe countries on the con- 
tinent was of advantage to them ; for they had oc- 
cafioned, and were likely to occafion to them, an 
incredible expence p and all they had derived from 
the ambition of their king, were " battle, murder, 
and fudden death," for the peftilcnce, with which 
they were vifited, carried off its vidims in a few 
hours. 

In the midftof thefe events Edward the^ Black 
Prince died ; of whom it may fafely be affirmed, 
that if he had imbibed a better philoibphy, and ab- 
ftained from the exercife of war, he would have 
been one of the moft perfeft charafters that have 
ever been the boaft of human nature. 

I^ing Edward foon followed his fon, for he died 
A. D. 1377, having reigned fifty years. 

If we eftimate the charafters of men by their ac- 
complifhrnents, we muft pronounce Edward to be a 
great man. If we eftimate his charaffcer by the hap- 
pinels or mifery occafioned by an individual to man- 
kind, we muft pronounce Edward, one of the fe- 
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vcrcft icourges of the human race, with whidi Acy 
have been ever vifited in the form of a man. Tjic 
philofophy of the times taught Edward tlmt it was 
glorious to be a conqueror ; and if we forgive him 
his ambition, we niuft aljow him many virtues. 

It is the bufinefs of the people to correft an am- 
bition, which, however it may nehder their prince 
celebrated, can never confer upon them advantage 
or glory. 

He who purfues the path of fuccefsful ambition^ 
impovcrilhes his fubjefts for a good they can never 
fharci and he who fails in his attempts at greatne£i 
covers himfelf with Ihame, and oppr^fles his peo- 
ple that they may partake of his reproach. 

Edward the Third attempted to increafc, not the 
happinefs of his fubjefts, but the fplcndour of his 
throne ; but in the attempt he entailed war upon his 
boufe, and left his defcendants a country to which he 
bad made no permanent additions, but Calais and Ber* 
wick, to purchafe which, millions perilhed by the 
fword, peftilcnce, or femine ! ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Richard the Second, the only fon of Edward 
tte Black prince, fucceeded his grandfather on the 
JEoglifli throne, being then only ten years old. ^ 

War with France and Scotland occupied thofe who 
-direded the government of the young king, who 
was under the direftion of his uncles, but chiefly of 
the eldeft of them, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter. 
The war was, however, condudcd with little vi- 
gour. The Duke of Laqcafter, who was ambitious 
of military diftindion, put himfelf at the head of the 
ariny now afting againft -France, and then adting 
againft Scotland ; but he diflipated the treafures of 
the country, which were put into his hands for con- 
ducing the war, without gaiping any conquefts, or 
gattlering any laurels. 

In this flate of things a parliament afTembled, 
Nov. 5, 1380, on whom frefh demands were made 
for the pay of the armies. 

After long deliberation, arifing from the difEculty 
they knew there would be in coUcdling the taxes, 
from the wretched and exhaufted Hate of the couh- 
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try, they at laft impofed a poll-tax of three grbats 
on every perfon in the kingdom above fifteen years 
of age, except mere beggars**. 

The fufFerings, which thofe called Villains, who 
were little raifed above the charadler of flaves, 
had borne of late in jthis country, were incredible. 
They- had no ftiare in the glory of their late fove- 
reign, yet their labour fupported hini in all his 
power, and made eafy.all his cohquefts. In re- 
ward for long fubmiffion and inceflant toil, burthen 
foHowed burthen, and tax fuccecded tax fo rapidly, 
that at laft.thefe defpifed and injured men grew im- 
patient of a yoke no longer tolerable. 

The poll- tax juft impofed prefled heavily upon 
them ; and a circumftance foon took place which 
roufcd all their energies to motion and a&ivity. 

An infolent and brutal tax-gatherer infulted the 
daughter of Walter, a tyler, in Deptford, under 
pretence of afcertaining her age, and whether fhe 
was liable to pay the tax. The father, indig* 
'nant at oppreflion, and agitated by the wounded fcn- 
fibility of a parent, the moft exquifite and dear 
of the human heart, rofe upon the hired ruffian, 
and killed him upon the fpot. His neighbours 
fympathifed with his feelings, applauded his juftice, 
and, gathering round him, offered their bodies 
as a rampart for his proteftion. The found of 
vengeance was heard, and the government threat - 

* Parliamt. Hill, vol, i. p. 360. 
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cned perdition to him who had laid its bully in the 
duft. 

The inlurgents lent mcflengers to different coun- 
ties, inviting them to join their party, and throw ofF 
the yoke of bondage under which they had groaned 
fo Jong. 

This invitation was heard as the herald of deli- 
verance, and catching up what arms they could find, 
the long abufed commons left their homes, and 
marched towards London. The infurgents of 
Kent, EiTex, and the neighbouring counties, came 
to a general rendezvous at Blackheath^ June 12, 
13 8 1, when they are reported to have amounted 
to one hundred thouland men *. Wat the Tyler 
was at the head of this formidable army, and his 
companions believed, that he who poffeflcd the feel- 
ings of a man and a father, ought to have credit 
for pofleffing thofe ofa patriot. 

From Blackhcath they fent a meflage to the 
king, inviting him to a conference, and com- 
plaining of the maladminiftration of his uncles. 
He appointed" to meet them next morning, if 
they would approach the banks of the Thames -, 
but when he faw them he was afraid, and without 
fpeaking to them, returned ta the Tower. 

The infurgents entered London, where they did 
much mifchief, and caufed great confternation. 

The king now appointed to meet them at Mile 

* Henry's Hifl/Brit. vol. vii. p. 307. 
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End J whidler he went, aad denunded what was d^dr 
objcft, and what they wilhed him to do. 

Like every invading army, they had marked their 
march with defolacion and outrage, buc their anfwer 
to the king was full of juftice and moderation. 
*' They demanded that tbeyj their lands ^ foffeffiotis^ 
and pqfterityy might he free y and that there might be 
nofiaves orjervitude in England for «w*;'' 
The king promifed to grant their rgqueft, and 
confirmed his promife by figning and ieali^g charters 
to this cffcd:. Wat the Tyler and his Kentifli 
infurgents were yet - in London, perhaps unin- 
formed of what had paiTed. Some hiftorians fay 
they had formed the deiign of murdering the no- 
bility, burning the city of London, and feizing the 
king. But no evidence is produced' of any fuch in- 
tention.. 

On the 15th of June, the king met Wat the 
Tyler in Smithfield, and whilfr he was converfing 
with him on the demands he made, of the king> 
Walworth, the lord mayor of London, came be- 
hind the Tyler and (tabbed him in the back. 

The infurgents difperfed ; but fueh was the op- 
prcffion that the commons' of England now fuf- 
fered, that there were infurrcflions in different part§ 
of the kingdom. 

As foon as the infurgents were difperfed, the kingj^' 
rcgardlefs ofhis faith and of the comfort of his fub- 
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jcas, raifed an army and revoked the charters he 
had granted. Young as this king was^ he had 
learned to admiration the trade of deception and 
tyrannyC 

This inforreftion, whatever were its charafter, 
and with whatever calamity attended^ is the legiti- 
mate cmfequmce of Edward the Third's wars. 

It is curious to obfervc how the venal pens of 
courtly hiftoriaos reprefent and colour this infurrec- 
tk>n. We adtnit that violences were committed^ and 
whilfl: we admit the faA we lament it. But violences 
were not committed where no injury had been re- 
ceivedj which was the cafe in the wars of Edward 
the Firft and Edward the Thirds in Scotlaiid and ^ 
France. The wars condu&ed by the two Edwards 
werer marked with a different defojation from that 
wluch marked the march of the commons of Eng- 
land, rifin^ in their own defence. They- were guilty 
of no cold-blooded cruelty, they went upon no cold 
calculations of conqueft, they flew thofc from whom 
they had received injury, and from whom their fa- 
thers had received death. Thqr demanded only 
fafety in their chambers, peace at their fire-^ides, 
and that liberty fliould not be denied to their children, 
their dear and only riches. 

Their objedt was good, if war be ever lawful ; 
and if it never be lawful, if in all cafes it be pro- 
hibited by chriftianity, even in felf-defencc, which 
was the cafe of the infurredtion under confidcration, 
never yet has there a chriftian king reigned, and 
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chriftianity cannot be afted upon in this world of 
violence. 

This is the firft attempt in England in favour of 
the people I it was unfuccefsful, or its author would 
have been enrolled amongft heroes, and regarded as . 
the faviour of his country. We facrifice to the 
manes of no hero — heroes have* been the deftroyers 
of mankind j but were we to feleft a hero for our 
pfaifc from the bloody annals of our country, he \ 
would not be the laft we ihould choofc, who made 
the firft attempt in favour of the liberty of the 
commons, and waged againft opprefibrs a iefenjhe 
war. 

After the king had raifed an army and revoked 
the charters, he gave commiflions to certain judges 
to go to the different counties and put to death the 
chief infurgents. Thefe commifiions were executed 
with brutal violence, and about 1500 fufrered. 
After the king had given away his pardon and his 
word, the commiflions we have named were no 
other thart commiffions of murder. 

A leflbn this, from which fubjefts may learn to 
*^ put no confidence in princes," and to rely upon 
themfelves in feafons of opprelTion. 

This wretched king paid dearly for his. negledt 
of the falutary leflbn given him by the infurrec- 
tion of the commons of England; for, purfuing 
his fchemcs pf war, his oppreflions became fo odi- 
ous that he was diftionoured and dethroned. He 
who would learn the fate of kings who regard 
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not the good of their fubjefts, may confult the 
writings of the excellent Fenclon, archbifliop of 
Cambray j who, in/ king Bocchoris, has not unhap- 
pily defcribed our Richard the Second *. 

It is no bufinels of ours to detail the inceflant but 
unimportant wars carried on in this reign agjunft 
France and Scodand, or the domcftic broils with 
which the kingdom was continually agitated ; it is 
fufficient to ftate that, as the wars againft Scodand 
and France were ^ continuation of what were unjuft- 
ly begun by the two Edwards, their caufe . was bad, 
«nd that their confequences were fatal to the comfort 
and internal tranquillity of the kiYigdom, and at laf!: 
fatal to Richard, who was depofed, and fucceeded 
by Henry of Bolingbroke (become duke of Lan- 
cafter by the death of his father), Sept. 30, A. D. 

1399- ^ ^ 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, ought to have 

fucceeded Richard, if hereditary right ha^ been at- 
tended to; but the duke of Lancafter ftepped 
upon the vacant' throne by the name of Henry the 
Fourth. ^ 

Had the faithlels Richard conncfted himfclf with 
his commons,, fulfilled the charters to them, and be- 
come, as was in his power, their favourite, he might 
have defended himfelf againft the fadlious nobility, 
efcaped depodtion, and an untimely death, which 

ibon followed his depofition. 

ft 

* Les Avant« de Tekm. liv, 2, 
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Richard was dethroned in the ajd year of hii 
reign. , . 

Henry the Fourth was no fooner* ieated on the 
throne than he was filled with anxiety on account of 
the deficiency of his title> and as we fhall trace 
nlany wars to this fourcc> it will be ncceffary to 
ftate what were the dcfefts of the tide of Henry to 
the crowrt4^ We fhall pafs over the circumftance of 
Richard being ftill a|i ve at the time he feized the 
crown, for that wretched prince cHd not live long, 
neither did he leave any defcendants to claim the 
fucccfljon after }^\m. 

Henry the Fourth was the fon of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter ; but John of Gaunt had an elder 
brother, Lionel duke of Clarence. Roger earl of 
March was the fon of Lionel, and had been declared 
prefutnptivc heir of Richard the Second by aft of 
parliament. This Roger had left a fon, Edmund 
Mortimer, now earl of March, who was of courfe , 
the heir to the crown' before Henry duke of Lan- 
cafter,, who had juft feized it. Richard earl of 
Cambridge, fon of Edmund duk*"of York, had 
married Ann, fifter of Edmund earl of March, and 
as there was no Salique law in England, he claimed 
a right to the throne before Henry. 

Henry, confcious of the deficiency of his title, at- 
tempted to ftrength'en his power by conciliating the 
nobility and the clergy, and negociating a peace with 
Scotland and France. 
All thefe precautions could not guard the king 
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agamft mifchief i for he bad been only a few months 
on the throne when he difcovored that a confpiracjr 
was formed againft him, which ended hi the db« ^ 
ilrudion of fomc of the principal nobility who had 
formed the plot, and who were executed without 
mercy *. 

How difficult is it to difcover the laws of mor ^cy, 
which lie buried, in general, under the inftitutes of 
nations !^ What men call treafon to-day, is applaud- 
cd as patriotifm to-morrow > and what yefterday was 
loyalty, is mj^Je felony and treafon to-day. Yet 
the opinions of men follow th? ever-changing cha- 
meleon- decifions of the law, and morality, which is 
eternal, is n>ade the creature of fafhion and caprice. 
This conlpiracy, if there be any thing in hereditary 
right, was formed againfi an ufurper, although the 
confpirators all died the death of traitors, and as fuch 
were proclaimed %q the world ! 

The hiftory of England, we fear, we may add, 
the hiftory of the world, exhibits no proof that mo- 
rality was ever confuked in the notions of right 
which have guided the conduit of princes ; for to 
them the power to accomplilh any purpofc has ever 
been the warrant and authority to adb» 

He who is acquainted with the annals of mankind 
will pay little refpcft to the laws of nations, which 
have ever been didtatcd by tyrants, and varied ac- 
cording to their pkafurc ; but -will rcfpedt, and will 

* Hall. 
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only relpcd, the laws and didlates of humanity^ 
How mankind (hall be governed in future> it is im- 
poflibk to fay; but that they have hitherto been 
governed by force cannot be denied. 

Mufcular ftrength has indeed been fubdued by 
the energies of mind f but the advantage to man has 
only been, that the cunning of a pick-pocket has 
fucceeded to the ftrength of a ruffian. 

After puniihing the traitorous confpiritors againft 
his (acred perfon, Henry relieved his anxieties by 
the murder of Richard, Feb. 13, 1400*. 

He had uatil this time kept the anointed Richard 
in prifon, ever (ince the celeftial oil had anointed 
him(elf J which was brought, according to the be- 
lief of tho(e times recorded by all contemporary hif- 
torians, from heaven by the Virgin Mary, for that 
(pecial purpo(e. ^ 

The wars againft France and Scotland were con- 
tinued in this reign, the caufes of which we have al- 
ready related j but nothing very memorable happen- 
ed in their conduft, and Henry (eems rather to 
have fought peace with thofe powers, that he might 
be the better able to cope with his domeftic enemies; x 
of whom the number was not fmall. / 

Owen Glendour produced a revolt in Wales, and 
got himfelf ackno\yledged Prince of Wales by the 
people, foon after Henry had feized the throne. 
The Welfh were always ready for revolt ever (ince 

* Henry's Hiil, Brit. vol. ix. p. 10. 
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they had been conquered^ and cpnfidered themfelves ' 
ts unjuftiy fubjeftcd to a foreign yoke. 

This Prince of Wales was joined, A. D. 1 403, 
by a formidable body of noblemen, who determined 
to dethrone Henry if poflible j and to put the crown 
upon the head of Mortinier, whofc- claim to it was 
better, 9s &r as laws ever bending to power and 
tifurpatidn, and not perhaps founded in reafon and 
morality, could make it better, than thit of their 
prcfent king. The Scots, alfo, joined & coi- 
fpirators. '^'^im 

No doubt, of thefe noblemen, each fought ' his 
own perfbnal advantage, and paid little regard to 
the hereditary right thus let up, ^ a pretence for in* 
furredlion, and to delude the people 5 for the heredi- 
tary right of the laft king, Richard the Second, was 
founded in previous ufurpation, and could only 
boaft of thc^ antiquity of a few generations. The 
wretched people, however, had neither benefit nor 
expeAation from any king ; in leeking to depofe 
Henry they only courted a hew tyrant ; for Henry 
and all their kings had fhewn a willingnefs to trace 
their right to govern, to any authority rather than, to 
the choice of the people^ the legitimate iburce of all 
h\;man power. 

On the aift of July, 1403, was fought the fa- 
mous battle of Shrewibury, in which, as the friends 
4>f Henry faid, Providence favoured the new king $ 
for Hotfpur, fon of the duke of Northumberland, 
was flain, with moft of the heads of the confpiracy, 
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Whether the holy oil brought from heaven by tha 
Virgin Mary had rendered this ufurpcr invulnerable, 
is not faid; it is certain that he expofed Kimfelf to 
danger, and came off unhurt. / 

Two years had not elapfed before another dan^ 
gerous confpiracy was formed againft Henry, in 
order to let the earl of Marclf on the throne; but 
this alfo was defeated by a ftratagem, juil as the 
grand armies approached each other. 

The country, thus kept in a ftate of conftant war 

and agitation, was reduced to fevere diftrels, ^d, 

A. D. 1407, a dreadful pcftilence wafted the king- 

dom. *^ Thirty thoufand perfons died in London, 

J *' and in the country whole families were extirpated, 

** and many houfes left empty *.'' Thus the people 

' of England were deftroyed by the contentions of 

their tyrants, about who (hould be their chief or king I 

Towards the clofe of his reign, and in confeijuence 
of the diftraftions now exifting in the internal of 
France, Henry, who had all along fought for peace 
with that power, began to intrigue with the con- 
tending parties, and to engage in ads of hoftility 
againft that kingdom. Death,' however, which 
Ipares neither rank nor age, carried off this monarch, 
^oth March, A. D. 1413, after he had enjoyed the 
fruits of: murder and tyranny thirteen years. 

This deteftable villain was a man of talents, but 
ambitious, jealous, and cruel. Superftition> the 

• Henry, vol. ix, p. 29. 
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Conftant affociate of critne^ was cheriflied by this 
man of blood, and he died as he had lived ; being 
feized with his illnefs at church, he expired in the 
abbot's lodgings in Weftminfter. 

Henry was fucceeded in the throne, as his lawful 
heir, by his eldeft fpn, Henry the Fifth, amidft the 
applaufc of his people. 

The beginning of this Henry's reign was attended 
by an, infurredtion. The priefts began now to be dif- 
turbed by the difciplcs of WickJifF, and, favoured by 

« • * • 

the king, they condemned Lord Cobhani) whp had 
merited the favour of the king by great fervices, to 
be burned. He efcaped from prifon, and the Lpl- 
lards, his friends, rofe in St. Giles's Fields, A. D. 
1414. Cobham was .afterwards taken and murdered^ 
as a heretic. S\ich was the religion of the priefts of 
thofe days I 

A prince with a difputed tide is always a monfter 
of cruelty, bccaufe he knows the hollowncfe of his 
own prctenfions, and fees in every man an enemy ; 
and it is remarkable that priefts have always put m^n 
to the moft cruel deaths^ burning has always been one 
of their tender mercies. The reafon of fuch brutal 
ferocity is obvious. They know that their prcten- 
fions to authority and rule in this world are abfolute- 
ly unfounded, and their rage is the more horrible, 
. in proportion Ss their deftruftion is certain, from the 
progrcfs of knowledge. 

Let it not be fuppofed that this refleftion war- 
rants mankind to treat; modern priefts with cruelty. 
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Their violence has nearfy cxhaafted itfelf, and God 
forbid that any Ihould difgrace thcmfelves by tramp* 
ling upon a riger, whom time has robbed of his teeth, 
' The laws of ^limanity are of eternal and uhivcrfal 
obligation, and he fliould be held up to the fcorn of 
the uni verfe who does not regard all cruelty, on 
whomfoever exercifed, as deteftablc. 

Henry, having difpofed of the beredcs and gra- 
tified the priefts, now - laid claim to the crown of 
France. We havfe fhewn already^ that the claim 
of Edward the Thiri.to that crown was unfounded; 
but Henry had not even that claim, as the earl of 
March reprefepted the third Edward; but Henry, 
in becoming the king of England, thoifght, no 
doubt, that he was heir to whoever had been king, 
of this country. ^ -- 

Henry made all poffible preparations to aflcrt, by 
force of arms, this impudent claim. Indeed he faw 
in the diftradtions of France his title, and his only 
title, to the crown ; for he relied upon his army, 
and he hoped the divifions of France would fecum 
his triumph. ^ • 

* The king failed for France with a fine army, and 
his campaign ended with the famous battle of Agin* 
court, a5th Oftober, A.D. Hifi in which the 
Englilb, with Henry at their head, defeated a 
French army of ten times their number, with im- 
menfe flaughter. After this the king returned w 
England, where he Was received with the greateft 
joy and applaufe. * i 
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In the year 14171 Henry again invaded France, 
and this campaign, in which the kbg of England was 
attended with the greateft fuccefsf ended in the &mous 
treaty of Arras, by which it wak agreed that Henry 
flioi^td marry jthe Princefs Katharine of France, that 
King Charles ihould enjoy the crown of that king- 
dom during his life, diat Henry flioukl be regent of 
France during Charles'a incapacity for government 
(who wa3 fubjedt to fits of madnefs), and that he^ 
0iould fucceed to die crown at his death. 

Thus Henry feemed to have ellablifhed his unjud: 
claim ; but the dillurbances of France were nor yet 
fettled, and before he could overcome the party that 
was there formed againft him he died, Auguft 3I9 
A.D* 14212, having reigned nine years and fpmc 

inonths^ 

He^was a man of great talents and difiinguifhed 
courage ; but in his attempts to feize the crown of 
France he aded from an unjuil motive, and all his 
^endid con^pefts in that kingdom entailed nothing 
but a curfe upon England. 

He left an infant fon, who was proclaimed king; 
but the war raged in France with increafed fury, and 
the fequel will fhew (he folly, as the preceding has 
(hewn the injuftice, of foreign concjueft. 

After the deadi of Charles VI. king of France, 
which fefon followed th^t of his fbn^in- law Henry V. 
pf England, the infant Henry VI. was proclaimed 
king pf France^ whilft the fon of Charles took upon 
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him the lame title, which was now to be eftablifhed 
to one of them by the fword. ^ 

The duke of Bedford, the king's uncle, was re* 
gent of France, and prepared to fupport the claims 
of the infant Henry by all that fagacity could plan, 
and courage execute: ' 

The tide of fuccejfs continued to flow, and the 
Englifh triumphed in every battle, until the fortune 
of war was changed by the appearance of one of the 
moft remarkable ch^raftcrs that have ever adorned 
human nature. 

The people of France obfervcd, with emotion, 
their oncc^jowerful kingdom torn afunder, and hum-* 
bled before an invading enemy. Every hour re- 
ported to the country fome new difafter, and France 
was doomed to become the territory of a foreign 
prince. Although in France, as in every country in 
Europe at this moment, the people properly fb 
called, had but litde reafon to regard their country 
with tendernefs ; for, in faft, to khem there was no 
country which afforded juft proteftion, and fecured 
a juft reward of toil j yet every great change af- 
fefts the mind, even of indifferent fpeftators, with 
aftonifhment and with anxiety, and that man is not 
yet born by whom the fate of empires is regarded 
with indiffi^rence. The people of France fympa- 
thifcd with the condition of that country, as if it had 
been their countryj, and in the awful crifis of its fate 
forgot its injuftice, ' * 
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The magic fpell of fuperftidon had taught the 
facrednefs of kings, and heaven was fuppofed to be 
moved by the fate of monarchs. ^ 

Joan of Arc was born in the parifti of Grcux, 
upon the Meufe, in the village of Dompre, A. D, 
1407. Her parents were poor, and her education 
flender. She fpent her early years in fervice, and 
lived fbme time at an inn at Neufchatel in Lorrain. 
Here, obliged occafionally to attend the ftablcs, Ihe 
becsime expert in the manly exercifc of riding. She 
was remarkable for vigour and adlivity. When 
every mind was occupied by the impending fate of 
France, this young woman catched the general (teU 
ing. She meditated deeply 'on the fubjedl. She 
thought heaven and earth united to affirm the title 
of Charles to the throne. She thought heaven would 
raife up a deliverer for France 5 for heaven is juft, 
and the great caufe demanded its interpofition, ^uU 
of thefe ideas, Ihe meditated, ihe prayed, Ihe 
dreamed. Her* mind was foil of the fubjeft day and 
night. , She thought of David, the fhephcrd youth, 
the heroic deliverer of Ifrael. The meanjnefs of the 
inftrument magnified the divine power. Rapt with 
thefe ideas, the trouble and ardour of her mind end- 
ed in infpiration and vifion. She believed God 
would raife up an inftrument — fhe believed flie had 
his commiflion. She converfed with St, Margaret 
and St. Catharine, who commanded her, by the au-; 
thority of God, to raife the fiege d( Orleans, and 
conduft King Charles to be crowned at Rhcims, 
She, was twenty-two years of age, adive, vigorousji 
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and fuli of refolution, She did not defpife the di- 
vine comrtiand. She haftencd to the court, and w^% 
permitted to open her corntpiffion to the king. 

She addrelfed the king ^yith refpeft, but with the 
freedom and confidence becoming one, who bore a 
high commifiion. She tpld l^im her najne was Joapy 
the maids that Qod had fent her to hi; affift^nc^^ 
and that if he would put troops under her diredion^ 
Ihe would, by the afliftance of heaven^ raife tibe 
fiege of Orleans^ and lead him to be crowned at 
Rheims* 

Her manner was commanding. The whoks court 
partook of her efit|iufiafm^ and ^ere infpired with 
faith in her prpmifes. The ftory fl^w from rank to 
rank, from army to army, r^pviyed the drooping ifi- 
rits of the French, and (truck the EngUlh with aftq- 
nifhment and fear* 

Stven montl^ the fiege had continqed, and fixty 
fi^irts had been conftruded round that city by the^ 
Englifh. Every d^y they expeftcd the lowti to fur- 
Ti^nder, A convoy of armsj,, an^munition, and pror 
yifions, collefted at Blpis, was fent to tjie relief of 
Orleans. Five thoufand men efcorted this convoy^ 
The Maid of Orleans accornpanicd the convoy, 
displaying \itr ftajidard in^thc front of d^c army, wel^ 
inounted and completely armed. 

When ihe approached Orleans, the Englilh, 
ailonifhed and difmayed, m^de a feeble refiftance, 
the convoy was conveyed into the city without 
lois y and the maid entered in triumpht amidit uai« 
verfal acclamations. The Frenc^ indeed with 
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fiew ardour^ every day faUied forth upon the enemyt 
gn ofienfiye operation to which they had loi^ beeii 
jdrangers. Six tliouf^nd Englifh perifhed in the(^ 
fallies ; and tiie Engj^^ dUjHrited and always beaten^^ 
paufed the (lege to be raifed May 8^ 1429. 

The Epglifl] and the French agreed th^t the Maid 

- « 

pjofiefied powers fupernatural ; bqt the former 
^icribed to the devil what the latter faid came from 
pod. 

The carl of Suffolk had retired froqi the walls of 
Orleans ipto Gergeaux with 1 200 men 1 thither the 
French followed him^ and the town was taken by 
ibalader~ene Mf of the garrifon was killed; the 
pther halG with SuSblk hinifelf gnd hii brother^ 
were made prifoners. Th^ Maid was here wound- 
pd on the head^ and thrown from the top of hcf 
Nlfldder in«e tlfe diteh* But (be animated the troops 
in the midft of difa%i. <^ Advance^ my brave coim^f 
^' trymei^^' flfie cried from the dkcb, «f Gpd |ip ^ 
f^ doomed the Engli& to.deftn^ioi|.'' 

TI\e£{^lifli having eol}e^ed together a formidably 
;irmy> it was thought hazardous to rilque an adion. 
In this difficulty die French confulted the Maid. 
^^ Let us fighi the En^ifh/' cried ftie> '^ in tte name 
^ erf God, if Aey wete folpended in the clouds !'* 
f W^ere IhaU we find Aem/' f^d |hey~« March, 
^f march,*' feid the Maid, " God will be your 
^* guide VV 
T^ kH^kn hiecaflie boki» and (m fled fram'die 
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camp. They ruQiecJ to aftion in the confidence of 
viftory, and viftory was theilrs. 

Charles now, regardlefs of difficultyi marched to 
Rheims, where he was crowned on the i8th of 
July. 

The Maid, her prophecies fiilfilled, her work 
glorioufly accompliftied, fell proftrate at the feet of 
Charles, and melting under the ftrength of her cmo- 
tions, with a flood of tears, demanded permiflion to 
return into her former ftation ; but the kmg had 
now learned her value, refufed her requeft, and en- 
nobled her and her family. 

She continued with the army, performing prodi- 
gies of valour ; but on the following year. May 25, 
as fhe headed a fally from the towa of Compeigne, 
ihe was taken prifoner. 

The Engliih triumphed at her captivity more tjhan^ 
they would have done at that of the beft French ge- 
neral and fifty thoufand foldiers. They'threw her into 
a dungeon, and loaded her with irons. After this' 
brutal ufage, they brought her before the inquifidon, 
and tried her for herejy^ for eery ^ and witchcraft. 

The chamber of murder fat Feb. 13, A. D. 1431. 
Joan was brought before them laden with irons, 
which fhe intreated them to relieve her from j but 
her judges were deaf to her cries. They denied her 
the afl[]ftance of counfel, and fought to enlhare her 
with fubtile and perplexing queftions. Bdt her an- 
fwers were prompt and efFeftual. She affirmed the 
reality of her infpiration. They could not confound 
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her, they could convift her of nothing, but wearing 
man's apparel and carrying arms. She contented, 
after their exhortations and threats, to fign never 
more to wear man's apparel or carry arms. She 
retired frorn this terrible tribunal, and dreifel her- 
{t\£ according to her fex. This drefi was* taken 
away in the night by her guards s and, after bitter 
cries and lamentations, to hide herfelf from vulgar 
and rude inlpedion, Ihe drew over her forae part 
of the clothes which had been left inftead of the 
female drefs. Her keepers- now rulhed into the 
room, and fwore fhe was again in man's appareL 
Her judges were affembled, and the fcntence of 
death was pafled upon her, for this aft which they 
had compelled her to perform, as a relapfed h^etic. 
The inquifition had examined every circumftahcc 
of her life, had difpatched inquirers to the place 
where her childhood and youth had been pafledj 
but the early days of Joan were without reproach. 
Her morals had no ftain. She was condemned to 
be burned. The fire was kindled, and Joaqythc 
terror of armies, was led forth. Her health was 
wafted by confinement and chains* She was firm 
and pious, calling to the laft upon Jcfus. The 
fpeftators were moved, a general tremour feized -all 
the crowd, except the priefts hier murderers. Thfe 
fecdar magiftrates were deprived of utterance, and 
could only fay proceed. The executioners did their 
olEce, and pn the 30th of jMay, 143 1, perifhed in 
the flames, Joan of Arc, the f^viour of her country, 

the 
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the greatcft of her fcx, the wdndcr of ^ges. It be- 
longed to the priefts to be the murderers of this il- 
Juilrious patriot, it belongs to Providence to vifit 
her murder on their rape. It is done ; and with a 
vengeance which we dtplorc with all the bitterncfe 
pfgtiet 

The duke of Bedford Imagined Aat crowning 
Charles had given him an advantage, ^ reiplved 
that Henry alio (hould be crowned. 

He fent for tKe infant king intfo France, in otd^r 
tiiat that ceremony ihould be performed* But iq 
iuch an exhaufted ^te was En^and, owing to die 
oppreflivc taxes which were impofcd to carry on tbo 
French wars, that fix months were ccmfumed s4 
ravfin^ money for the in^t's voyage \ and at length 
it was procured by pawning the jewels of the crOWn, 
imd forced loans, fomc as low as^ftve market 4 

Is not this a hSc full of inftru&ion ? Do not the 
ftojk here read the impolicy of all attempts at io* 
Tcign concjueft, which are always made by the facri- 
fice^all thir pomfbrts, an4 without ever affording 
^em any benefit \ 

The rage of war produced, both in England an4 
France, a dreadfol famine, wWch was attended by ^ 
d'cftroying peftilencet It were impoffible to defcribc 
the cruel devaftation war, famipe, and peftilence;, 
made at this time, h,. D. 14381 in thefe two coun-i 
fri^j, torn to picqes by the ambition of kings f, 

* Henry's Hift, Brit. vol. ix, page 10;. 
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Thoulancls I«r6fe ftarVcd to death, and thouftnas 
wore out a miferablc cxiftencc, exhaufted by difeal^ » 
and pining in frightful poverty. This was die re- 
ward of the byaky of tfic poor people of England^ . 

France and England prefented a i^edkacle for the 
cotntniferation of Europe, which, but for cheddfohn 
don' of war, would have been her bed and fidrefi: 
countries. 

Thus exhaufled, a truce was concluded A. D« 
14^4, ^kh was continued until A. D. 1450. 

Before the mice wafr Well concluded (indeM it 
had been but ill kept) the arms of France had made 
g wonderful pr^grefe againft the Englifh, and before 
the middle oC Auguft A. D. 1450, ail Normandy iox^ 
rendered to the French. 

Thus were the famous conquefts of Henry the 
Fifth reduced to no Aing — and England, groaning 
vnder the burthens with which fhe was laden^ hs^ 
fcarcely any diing now to boafl of in France. 

The people, made defperate by the ambition and 
tyranny, of their kings, every where difcovcred^ 
iymptoms of infurreaionj the firft riOrig^was in 
Kent, which, however, was quickly fiipprefled. 

The fc verity with which thefe infurgents were 
puniihed, and the general mifery which was thea 
felt, caufed another infurreftion. A, D. 1450, of 
which John Cade was the leader. 

This man* appears to have poflfeflcd gr^t taknts, 
much coolnefs in council, and much courage in ac- 
tion i but this infurrcftion, which aimed at the be- 
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nefit of the commons of England, was til condudbed^ 
und ended without accomplifhing any valuable pur-» 
pofc. • 

This was another corifequcnce of the wars againft 
France, of whjcb we fhall foon fee many more, and 
much more dreadful; for the mifery of the people 
prepared; them for any thing, and ambitious indivi-^ 
duals were not wanting to ftir their blood. 

In the mean time the French arms on the con- 
tinent were every where fucccfsful, and the lail.placft 
held by the Englifh fell into the hands of the French 
A. D. 145 !♦ 

Thus, in a few years, were not only all Hcnrjr 
the Fifth's conqikfts in France lofi, but alfo all the 
hereditary dominions of the Englijh upon the con^ 
tinent'^-* 

The duke of York now, taking advantage of the 
popular difcontents, alpired to the crown ; and, after 
various unfuccefsful attempts, his party gained a 
complete viftory over the king, and got him into 
their hands, A. D. 1460. The duke was at this 
moment in Ireland. 

The duke of York claimed the crown as a 
defcendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, elder bro- 
ther of John of Gaunt, from whom Henry was 
defccnded. 

The claim of the duke of York was certainly 
better founded in hereditary right \ but what had the 

^ Henry's Hid.. Brit. vol. ix. p. 144. 
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peopk to do, with, this ? Was it of any hnportaace to 
them, whether they were to be confidered as an here- 
ditament or hereditary ejiate^ or whether they were 
to be governed by virtue of forcible poffeffion, on 
.which all ancient hereditary ri^t was firft, founded ? 
. Yet this dilute, io trifling to the people, fo infult- 
ing to every rational nature, was the pretence on 
which the kingdom was torn to pieces for half a 
century. 

But the contending princes were right, they coa- 
fidered the people as a herd of cattle^ worth the pur- 
chafe of much labour, becaufe able to reward it. 

The king and the duke of York agreed upon 
terms of accommodation, by which the king was to 
reign during life, and the duke to fucceed him; 
'but in a few months the *queen raifed. an army, and 
the duke of York, and many of his beft friends, 
were flain in battle, or murdered afterwards in cold 
blood. 

In the coiirfe of three months many great battles 
were fought, and the crown appeared to be twice or 
thrice won and loft in this fhort period. Edward, 
the young duke of York, however, at lafl fo far 
triumphed, as to procure the depofition of Henry, 
and himfelf to be (:rowned king of England by the 
name of Edward IV. A. D. 14615 

Thus the diftrefs brought upon the country in 
carrying the ambitious projefts of Henry the Fifth 
into execution, involved his fon in continual mif- 
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ibituties^ and elided in the ruin bf his houfej ^iititl 
as the deflation of the kingdom . 

Edward the Fourth Vfzs only ntneicen years old 
when he leited the crown of England ; and no fooner 
did he find hin^felf in pofieflion of it, than he at- 
tempted to fecure it by force of arms. He marched 
immediately to fight the Lancaftrians, and met them 
at Towton in Yorkfhire^ where one of the moft 
bloody and defperate batdes were fought diat fkin 
the annals of riiis country* The young king order- 
ed, before the a6tion, that his foldiers (hould give no 
'quarter, but put all the enemy to xkt fword. The 
Yofkifts were victorious, and tbirty'-eigbt tboufand 
dead bodies were found on the field; amongflwhom 
were many of the principal nobility. 

Edward, in the greennefs^ df youth, had learned 
all the ferocity of power ; and, not yet feuated with 
blood, after this dreadful batde proceeded to make 
the fcaffolds ftream. 

Perhaps no armies ever met each odier with tnorc 
fiercenefs and vengeance than thoic which fought in 
the caufc of York and Lancafter, in this difpute for 
the crown. It b humbling to the pride of man to 
o)bferve his ignorance . A king a&ually on the throne 
has always the beft title when he governs well ; be- 
caufe the tranquillity of ?l fettled government is always 
delirable, when it is not the* tranquillity of tyranny. 
To the people the tide of Henry was as good as the 
tkle of Edwards and, if he governed them with equal 
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toildncls, it was much better, on account of his pof- 
ieflion. It is true that the anceftor of Henry was an 
ufurper, and, going a litde farther back, it is equally 
true that the anceftor of pd ward was an ufurpcr alfo ; 
Edward had loft an inheritance as his anceftors had 
obtained it. 

After all, who gave cither to the one or to the other 
an hereditary right to rule ? God alone poflefied the 
power of iuch a grant, and he had not given it. If 
hereditary Jucceffion be a human contrivance to pre- 
vent change and fecure peace, then was Henry's 
title the better of the two ; and every reigning king 
has a good title whofe government is equitable, for to 
dethrone him is to hazard the peace of the country. 

However we view thefe wars, fo crueU io dr?ad- 
folly bloody, caufed by this moft frivolous of all dif* 
putes, in which the people had no fliare at alii we 
muft confider them as the reproach of the ^ge and 
country in which they took pl^cc. 

So deftruftive was this war, even in the early 
ftages of it, that after the victory of Towton, when 
Edward fummoned a parliament, July 6, 1461, to 
meet at Weftminfter, there remained in England 
only one duke, four earls, one vifcount, and twenty- 
nine barons, who were fummoned on this occa*- 
fion *. 

Margaret, queen of Henry the Sixth, exerted her- 
felf with infinite ability to retrieve the feUcn fortunes 

* Parliamentary Hiilory, vol. lu 
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of her bufband i but the batck of Hexhan)> and ^ 
Gruel exccurions which followed k, A. !>• 14641^ 
blafted all her prefcnt profpedte of fuccefs. 

The next year Henry was betrayed and taken 
prUbner^ and Edward di%raced hioifelf by treating 
bis former king with unmanly iniult. 

Ia the year ^46 9, there w^s a formidable infur- 
reftion of the commons, confifting chiefly of far- 
mers, iq Yorklhire. This arofe from the officer^ 
of St.Lc(^nard% at York, violently exafting paytpeata^ 
in. corn fo heavy, that they were intolerable, and ia- 
fiolted nature rofe in its own defence. 

Thefe infurgcnts were joined by fbme of die Nc- 
vile &mily, wha were enraged at the favour fhewa 
tQ the ^idvilles,, the family of Edward's que^n ;. 
thf? king haviqg married Elizabeth WidvUle, widowr 
€>f Sir John Grey,, of Groby, 

This jealoufy, which burped fo furiou% betwcca 
tha Neviles and the Widvilles, was attended with 
important confcqu^nccs* ^ The quarrels of two private 
&milies. ought certainly not to be thought worthy of 
the military movements of a whole kingdonqj tp which 
all fuch difagreements muft be unimportant.. But 
this period of our hklory abounds with wars caufecl 
by nothing more importani; than matters^ {u^ zst 
thefe. I'hc earl of Warwick, the head of the Ne- 
vUc family, determined to revenge; hio^felf upon 
king Edward for the favour he. lud (hj^w^ to th(t 
family of his queen, apd he had no other means of 
doing this than by attempting to lift Henry to the 
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dironc, a prince whom he had, in his misfortunes, 
treated with great indignity. Ht joined, therefore, 
the party of queen Margaret, whom he hated, nego- 
tiated a marriage between his daughter Ann and Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, Henry's eld^ft: foh, and 
fettled this condition, that if Edward died without 
iflbe, his fon-in-law, thd duke of Clarence, Ihould 
fucceed to the throne i himfclf being regent of the 
kingdom during the reign of Henry and the mino- 
rity of Edward. 

Thefe matters being fetried, he landed in Eng-* 
land at the head of a few troops brought from the 
continent, and was joined by fo many of theEnglifh 
that he prefehd/ fourid himfelf the commander of a 
formidable army. 

Edward had tnade no preparation for the recep- 
tion of fuch an. enemy, and finding the friends in 
whom he confided ready to defert him, he was ob- 
liged to fly. He accordingly took (hipping at 
Bifhop's Lynne, and- landed in Friezeland, A. D. 
1470, without fufficient money to pay his paflage ! 
Such are the viciffitudes to which the mod elevated 
of mortals are liable. Edward's ferocious cruelty in 
profperity ill prepared him for the meditations of fo- 
litude and adverficy. 

Henry was now taken from the Tower, in which 
he had been long a prifoncr, and he again mounted 
the throne. But the triumph of Henry was (horr; 
for the next year Edward returned to England, andi 
having recovered London, once more lodged Henry in 
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the Tower. The battle of Barnct followed this events 
in which the earl of Warwick was flzin, and Edward 
obuined a complete vi£bory. 

Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales arriving 
at this fatal moment from the continent^ raifed an 
army ; but were defeated at the battle of Tewklbury, 
and^ withalmoft all the diftinguifhed men of their 
party who were not flain, were taken prifoners. 

The queen was fent to the Tower. Edward 
ordered the Prince of Wales to be brought into his 
prefence. He afked him how he dared to come 
into his kingdom^ in arms ? " I came/* replied the 
, ^ gallant youth firmly, " to recover my father's king- 
•' dom." The royal monfter was fo enraged by 
this reply, that he ftruck the firft blow at the prince, 
who was inftantly murdered by his attendants in his 
prefence. 

Immediately after this king Henry was murdered 
in the Tower. Such was the triumph of Edward 
the Fourth, and fuch the price which he paid for the 
crown of England ! 

Speaking of the /decifive battle of Tewkfbury a 
good hiftorian fays, *^ This was the twelfth battle 
'* that had been fought in the fatal quarrel between 
" the houfes of York and Lancafter ; and in thefe 
** battles and on the fcaffold above fixty px'inces of 
*' the royal family,, above one half of the nobles 
" and principal gentlemen, and above, one hundred 
" thoufand of the common people loft their lives." 

Who, that confidcrs the ridiculous caufe of theft 
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•dnesKJHrui evikt can forbear from excbuming with the 
f)oee», 

^' He fees with equal eye, as God of all* 
** A hero perifh arid a fpanrow fall ?" 

The trifling wars againft France and Scotland, 
which were concluded almoft as foon as they were 
begun, in the latter part of Edward's reign, are not 
worthy of record | being attended with no important 
confcqucnces. 

Edward, having cut off moft of his enemies, 
rioted out his life amidft the ruins of his kingdom, 
and died, laden with the execrations of all good men, 
April 9, 1483, in the 41(1 year of his age, and the 
23d of his tyrannical reign* 

This' king has been praifed for his piety by the 
monks of Croyland, He might be pious, according 
to the common notions of that difpofidon. Few 
will find any difficulty, however, if he were pious, . 
in perceiving the difference between piety and vir- 
tue i 'for this man was the murderer of his brother 
Clarence, the murderer of his king and of the fon 
of his king, the robber of his lubjefts, the deiblator 
of his kingdom, avarieiotis, voluptuous, and the 
greateft debauchee of his age. 

As his cruelty was without limits, lb it was with- 
out rcmgrfe. Was this a character of piety in the 
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J 5dL centuty ? That the Idpod which w^Aid in 
England in this century fhould be Ihcd by Chriftum 
princes and nobles muft ever be regarded with afto- 
aiftimcnt, and goes far to warrant one of thefe con- 
clufions : cither that chriftianity is a religion which 
cannot influence, jind confcqueatly which is not cal- 
culated for mankind ; or that men at this time were 
ignorant of its mod obvious and limple principles. 
And of what benefit can that religipn be to man- 
kind, of the moft fimple principles of which they ' 
may, with the book in their hand^ be for ages 
ignorant ? 

Edward the Fifth, fon oCthe late king, was not 
thirteen years old when his father died. He was 
never crowned, for hi^ uncle, the duke of Glocefter, 
being made prote£bor during his minority, feizcd the 
crown, with the name of Richard the Third. 

That he might the more eafily feize the crown of 
England, Richard had foully murdered the lords Ri- 
vers, Grey, and Haftingss but when his friend the earl 
of Buckingham, who had been the chief inftrument 
of his elevation, confpir,cd ag^nft him, with many 
other noblemen a/id gentlemen, the conipiracy was 
defeated by a terrible flood, Oftober 1483. Are we 
to fuppofe that Providence intcrpofed in behalf of the 
ufurper ? The friends of Richard faid fo, and his 
- enemies denied it. Had the flood defeated the pro- 
jefts of Richard, his enemies would have fccn Pro^ 
vidence in the ftorm, and hjs friends would have been 
blind to the vifion. In order to juftify Providence^ 
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llklmrct publiflied a proclamation^ in ^ich he te- 
prcfents his enemies as very ^r€2Xftnners. 

Richard did not idng enjoy the crown he. pur- 
chafed at fb high a price* His enemies fixed upon 
Henry, earl of Richmond> who was descended hj 
hi^ mother from one of the natural fons of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lahcaller, by Katharine Swineford, 
iis Improper perfon to crulh the tyrant, and, now that 
die fons o( Edward the Fourth were dead^ ^ fill the 
throne* 

There were, indeed, fe^ral princes on the con^ 
tineAt legitimate defcendants of John ot Gaunt, but 
the earl of Richmond was upon the ^dt, and in all 
the vigour of manhood, and on thefe accounts he 
was thought molt proper to head the inftirgents. 

In fupprefling the former infurreftion Richard had 
exhauiled his trcafury, and the benevolences he now 
extorted from his fubje£ts alienated them £rom his 
tnter^ft 

Richmond invaded the kingdom, and the battlie 
of Bofworth ended the life and reign of Richard, 
which lafl had not continued much more than two 
years. 

It cannot be doubted that Richard .was a murder-* 

er J we believe he was even the murderer of the 

yoUAg king and his brother, but this has been quef- 

*tioned*. It is not much praife to fay (Jat be was 

fcfs cruel than Edward the Fourth, whofe memory 

• Walpolc's Hiftoric Doiibtj. Hoinc'a Notei, vol. iii. p. 459. 
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has not, however, been regarded with-fo muc|| 
horror. -^ ' 

Hmy she Seventh now took pofiefllon of the 

throne. His title was very defeftive. Althoegh 

he claimed the crown by the line of the houfe of 

Lancaster, he was not the firfl in order, or even a 

legidmate d^fcendant from John of Gaunt. He 

married, however, the princefs Elizabeth, daughter 

of Edward the Fourth, and thus having united the 

families of York and Lancafter, it was hoped all 

wars, on account of the quarrels between thefe &- 

, "milies would for ever ceafe. But this hope was not 

V" I ftridUy realized. Henry, entertaining an invincible 

^ I hatred to the houfe of York, would neither fubmic 

■ to derive his tide to the crown from his wife, nor 

\ did he fuffcr her to be crowned before (he had 

\ brought him a fon, or treat her with the tendernefs 

! to which fhe was entitled. He alfo kept the yoimg 

; carl of Warwick, the next reprefentariye after the 

I daughters of Edward the Fourth of the houfe of 

! York, in clofe confinement. Thefe circumftances, 

; added to the general riegle6t with which they were 

1 treated, highly exalperated the adherents of the houfe 

\ of York, and prepared them to lofe no opportunity 

of dethroning the king. 

An odd occurrence, perhaps the refult of their owh 

contrivance, at length offered them this opportunity; 

. but indeed with fo little prolped of fuccels, that 

their enterprife appears rather the efFeft of a too 

anxious s^eal^ than of calculation or wifdom. 
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' - Lambert Simnel was the fon of a baker, and 
only fi^en years old: This youth was inftruded 
by Simon, a pricft, to perfonatc the carl of War- 
wick, and to alledge that he had juft <^fcaped; from 
the hands of the tyrant. He flew to Ireland, 
opened his comoiiflion, and the nobles of that coun- 
try, not able to diicover his plebeian origin, declared 
in his favour, and drew all the kingdom into his 
intcrcft *. 

He afterwards invaded England, but his army 
was defeated, and himielf and his inftruAor made 
prifoners at the batde of Stoke, June 6, 1487. So 
inveterate were ftill the fadions of York and Lan- 
cafter in this country ! 

No important confequences followed this inlur- 
re&ion -, but the king converted it into a mean of 
gratifying his avarice, by impofing heavy fines upon 
fuch as were implicated in the meafure. 

In 1491 Henry raifrd money for the invafion of 
France ; he was mortified, and thought the fccurity 
of England endangered by the annexation of Brit- 
tany to France, which had juft taken place, and 
he announced his. intention of claiming the crawn 
of France as a rigbf derived from his anceftors, and^ 
be aftually failed at the head of an army to enforce 
this claim on the following year. 

Neither his fears, however, refpeding the con- 
dition of Brittany, nor his ambition to mount the 

• Polyd. Virg. p* 570, &c. 
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throne of France, were a match for his avarice ; an^ 
having drawn money from his fiibjed$, afid thift 
made a flourifh on the continent, he inftantly madi 
peace with France, and came home to count hfe 
gold and enjoy himfelf. 

The avarice of Henry made his reign unpopular, 
and one impoftor, not unattended with fucce(s, paved 
tlie way for another. • , ; 

Pcrkin Warbec, a young man of an itinerant^, 
took upon himfelf the name and •- character of 
Richard, duke of York, fon to Edward tht 
Fourth, 

Although foreign courts gave a fzfhion and cur- 
rency to the pretenfions of this" man, he was never 
able to produce any great efieft in England, and 
at laft he was hanged at Tyburn. 

The only important confequence of this impoftor 
was, that as it gave occation to the people to 
ftiew their attachment to the houfe of York, fo 
it induced Henry to murder the earl of Warwick, 
whom he had all along kept in prifon, and who was 
the only male furvivor of that houfe. 

Henry, after having accumulated immenii trea- 
fures by the oppreffion of his fubjeds, finding ' 
death approaching, fatisficd his confcience^ by 
leaving money to the phurch and to the poor, 
and by a general claufe in his will, in which he or- 
dered reftitution to be made to fuch as he had in- 
jured. 

c He 
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He reigned twenty-three years, and died in the 
fifty-fecond year of his age. 

Though Henry merits the charader of a tyrant^ 
his reign was more happy than that of many of 
his predeceflbrs^ on account of his averfion froqi 
war> and his having been the means of ending the 
f^iarrel between the two Rples. 
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CHAPTER V. 






Henry the eighth fucceeded his father, A. D. 
1509 1 and as the difputcs concerning the fucceffion, 
between the houfes of York and Lancaftcr, ended in 
. him, who united the claims of both, in his own per- 
• fon, he had the cheering prolpeft before him of 
becoming a bleffing to his fubjeds, an encourager 
of fcience, and a prince of peace. Such, however, 
was the fatal philoibphy of thefe times, that no 
prince was deemed great, who was not a man of 
war, as if the (cience of governing mankind con- 
fitted rather in deftroying than in protesting themu 

Lewis, king of France, was, A« D. 1 5 1 1, engaged 
in a war againft pope Julius; and Ferdinand of 
Arr&gon, Henry's father-in-law, whofe real defign 
was to feize for himfelf the kingdom of Navarre, 
availed himfelf of the youth and inexperience of the 
king of England, and urged him, by all the facred 
duties of religion, not to fuSer the catholic faith to 
be infulted, and the pope attacked with impu* 
nity ♦. 

Henry, by the ftudious habits of his early youth, 
had been induced to attend to /eligious controverfy. 
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and thuS) all on fire to promote the glory of God^ 
and to defend the true catholic faithj now evidendy 
in danger^ made war upon the king of France. 

In this pioiis croifade Henry had to boaft of 
fome advantages over bis enemyi and the enemy of 
God ; but die plans of Ferdinand were, by and by 
difcovered to be formed by the mere imfdom of. this 
world, and> after exhaujding the rich coffers of, his 
father^ and impofing burdiens on his fubjedts^ it is 
well obferved by Hapin^ that Henry concluded a 
treaty of peace, in which neither reUgion, pope, nor 
church, have die honour even to be named *• 

TThus Henry began his military career, as the dc-^ 
fender of the faith, a ride which he afterwards re- 
ceived for his literary labours in the catholic cauie> 
a caufe which he more injured by his condud, than 
benefited by his zeal. 

But the word confequence of this war was not 
that the church in danger had received no fuccQur> 
but that it caufed a war with Scodand, arifing from 
the jealoufy of that nation, refpefting Henry's iava- 
fion of the country of its ally \. 

The confequence of this war with Scotland was 
the fetal batde of Flouden, in which the king of 
that country was (lain and his army defeated. 

After thb batde Henry agreed to terms of pcaco 
which do honour to his charadter, and Margaret> 
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his fitter, and her ton, liad reafon to fejoice in rfi<f 
moderation and juftice of their powerful relation. 

If it be inquired what advantage England ob-^ 
tained by dicfc war^ it may be anfwered with juftice, 
that money was fpent and men were flain ; and this 
is the whole accounf of the bufinefs ; and Henry 
had to weigh in his mind the comparative advan- 
tages he had himfelf obtained in receiving the cha- 
racter of a warrior, and that of a dupe to his :fether- 
in-law. 

In. the year 1519, Charles, king of Spain, was 
cholen emperor of Germany; and fo ejttenfive were 
his donirnions, that, if ever the balance of power 
ought to have weighed with princes, it was the in- 
tcreft of the king of England to have formed an al- 
liance with the king of France, in order to prpvent 
the incroachments of Charles. But Henry was more 
ikilled in Thomas Aquinas than in the tirie* politics 
of nations ; and, devoted to his theology, to hts 
plcaftires, and his favourite, he fuffered himfelf td 
declare war, A. D. 1521, againft France, and to jbin 
the intercfts of Charles. 

The reafon of this conduft is to be found in the 
hopes and ambition of Wolfty. 
^ The emperor Charles promlfed to fecond, with 
all ' his irltereft, the prctenfibns of Wolfey to the 
papal chair 5 and to fecwt thfs intereft in his favour, 
Wolfey agreed to feduce Henry from his connexion 
with France, and to bring him over to the fide of 
the emperor. This was fo obvioufly the reafon of 
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Henry's conduft, that he found it iropoflible to lay 
hold of a pretext for war which was not palpably 
BUfc and abfurd* He aUeged that he made war* 
vpon France becauie Francis, the French king, 
would not fubmit to his arbitration of matters in 
diipute between him and Charles, and becaufe he 
had fent Albany into Scotland. 

The firft reafon was ridiculous, the laft &lfe ; for 
Albany was not fent into Scotland until Francis 
had afcertained completely the hoftile intentions of 
Henry. 

Henry had no fooncr invaded France dian Scot- 
land, its &ithful ally, made war upon England ; and 
thus were the flames of war kindled in four power-- 
fill kingdoms to gratify the ambition of a prieft and 
an emperor. 

The meafures in which the king was now engage 
ed brought upon him the ievere preiliire of want. 
Se^en years had elapfed fince he had called a par- 
liament, for to obtain money by means of parlia- 
ment was neithei' the difpofidon of Henry nor of his 
minifter the cardinal. He commanded the people 
to be.numbered, and an exaft account to be takea 
of their circumflances, which he demanded from 
each individusd upon oath. He now publifhed an 
edid for i tax nipon the people, of five fhiUings ia 
the pound on the clergy, and two on the laity.. 
This attack upon the liberties of the people neither 
the parliament nor the convocatjpn, which were 
fummoned foon afterwards^ to their eternal reproach, 
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made matter of (iompbunt $ but the king^s demands 
of money were greater than the parliament thought 
it prudent to comply with* The king, in contempt 
of the votes of the parliament* levied in one jwr* 
upon all who were worth forty pounds, what the 
parliament had grj^nted him to be paid in four years. 
Thus did the necelSty created by war fervc as a 
pretext for invading the rights of the people ! 

A new agreement took place between the em- 
peror and Henry, A. D. 1 5 24 ; and they now agreed 
to invade France, and to divide that country between 
riiem*. 

At the battle of Pavia the army of the king of 
France >was defeated, and himfelf taken prilbnen 

The king of England had reaibn to rejoice at this 
event, if he had engaged wifely in the war j but he at 
length perceived that he was wafting the money and 
the lives of his fubjefts in a caufe in which Jucc^s 
would be ruin to himfelf^ by giving Charles a poweP 
which might iiiftandy cruih him. Whether the 
tardy fagacity of Henry had at length difcovered his 
error, or the difappointed ambition of Wolfcy (who 
had fcen two popes in fuccefiion chofen, and himfelf 
ncglefted, fince the plighted feith of Charles in his 
favour) now diftated to him an oppofite conduft, it 
is not eaiy to determine ; but the Engtifh king broke 
off his connexion with the emper6r, and formed an 
alliance with the king of France. 

* Rapin, vol. ii* p. 128* 
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Thus ended, on the p^rt of Henry, the war with 
France, which was undertaken to ferve the private 
intereils of Wolfey,, but which was only ferviceable 
in leflening the confequence of the king of England 
in Europe, wafting the lives and the money of Eng- 
lilhmen, and afFotding a pretext for eftablifhing 
new precedents of illegal exercifes of the kingly pre- 
rogative'in railing fupplies. Henry, on the conclu- 
iion of an alliance with France, obtained Ibme 
trifling payments of money, but not one year's in^ 
tcrcft of the ca(h he had expended in a war, which 
exhibited him as the dupe of a prieft, to the derifion 
of Europe, 

The king of England had no fooner entered into 
an alliance with France than he expefted he (hould 
be involved, as a confequence of that alliance, in a 
war with the empcron Thus he, who might have 
held the balance in his hands and didated peace to 
Europe,, by undertaking one abfurd war, deprived 
himtelf of his former influence, and was now to pre- 
pare for another, only becauie he had undertaken 
the former, which he found it his intereft to 
abandon! 'j^ 

To prepare for a war, with the emperor money 
was neceflary, but his treafury was exhaufted, and 
the laft parliament had Ihewn itfelf reluftant to 
comply with his demands. He was determined to 
cxercife his prerogative* and to fet his parliament,, 
at defiance. He iflTued commiffions for levying four 
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fiiilHngs in the pound upon the clergy, andi thfCC 
AilHngs and fourpence upon the laity. 

When thefe commiffions were iflbed the king 
heard with fu'rprife the murmurs of the people, and 
faw with aftoni(hment that they put thcmfclves m an 
attitucje of defence. A general refiftance and re* 
bellion were expefted j for the policy of Henry's 
Wars was ridiculed, and the ambition of Wolfey was 
execrated *. 

Henry was ftruck with the afpeft of afikirs, and 
now difavowed the commiffions, and declared be 
would not force his fubjedls to give hini money, 
but fplicit them to grant him it by way t>f benevo* 
lence. But the fpirit of oppofition was not to be 
fubdued by fuch an artifice. It was alledged that, in 
the reign of Richard the Third, benevolences were 
abolilhed. But Henry replied, that the laws paffed 
in the reign of that ufurper were not binding upon 
him, who was an abfclute monarch by hereditary 
right, and who needed no favour from the people f . 
The people again faw that the neceffities created by 
war were driving the king to rob them of all their 
rights and privileges. They were not willing to 
yield a tame fubmiflion, and in many places, efpe- 
cially in Suffolk, an infurrcdtion was begun. But 
this infurreftion was foon fupprefled ; yet it is no 
flight proof of the general difpofition of the people 
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to favour the itifiirgents, that this tytant dared not! 
to puniih (uch as were convifted of rebellion. 

The combination now forpied againft Charles re- 
lifted his encroachments, and the war with die Low 
Countries, A. D. 1528, being found to be attended 
With the lofs of trade between the Netherlands and 
England, fo cffential to the Comfort of both, an 
agreement was made to contmue the commerce be- 
tween the ftates even during the war. 

In the fummer of 1529 a general peace was efta- 
bllQied in Europe, by which Henry obtained fimply 
the advantage of being delivered from a war in 
which he had been involved, in the purfuit of no 
intereft private or public, except the gratification 
of Wolfey's pride be thought- an objeft worthy the 
military movements of a mighty nation. 

The rapacious freedom, of Henry in feizing the 
property of the monks and clergy, threw the whole 
'kingdom into convulfions, and a formidable infur- 
reftion took place in the year 1536. 

No great deftrudtion, indeed, attended the fup- 
preffion of this infurreftion, except the executions 
which followed it, fo that it feems not to claim at- 
tention in a work devoted to the inveftigation of 
the caufes and confequences of our wars. A recent 
example in another country may however plead an 
apology for making a remark upon Henry's fcizure 
o( the ecclefiaftical revenues. 

It muft be admitted that the riches of every na- 
tional eftablifliment belongs to the nation, and may 
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b^ the nation be appropriated to other ufes tluui 
thofe to which they were firft devoted ; But it ought 
never to be forgotten that all right of property is 
founded upon human contrivance to fecure the in- 
terefts of humanity, and this being admirtedj it will 
follow that when a nation wilhes to refume its 
rights of difpofal over the property already fet apart 
for a fpecial purpofe, it is prcvioufly bounds by the 
frji rights of humanity i to make an adequate provifi^n 
for the individuals diipoflefTed. We mean this ob- 
fervation as a cenfure, not only upon the tyranny of 
Henry, but upon the more recent tyranny of the 
French nation. Let the rights of humanity be a(^ 
fertcd, whoever be accufed ; and if priefts have been 
the oppreffors of mankind, let philofophy never 
conient to wear " a blood-ftained veftt!'' 

Henry, having thrown off the authority of the 
pope, and feized the ecclefiaftical revenues, became 
a zealot in the caule, and wifhed to induce others to 
follow his example. He was dill a catholic, but no 
lefs than the pope himfelf 5 for he had been declared 
the head of the church of England. 

He attempted, in the firft place, to mak6 his ne- 
phew James, king of Scotland, a profelyte, and in- 
vited him to meet him at York to complete his con^- 
verfion. To this propofal the Scotrifli king af- 
fented y but was afterwards induced, by the reprc- 
fentations of the ecclefiaftics, to decline it. Henry 
aftually went to York, and, difappointed on re- 
ceiving the cxcufcs of James, he returned to Lon- 
don. 
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don breathing nothing but vengeance a^d war againft 
his nephew for thus daring to put him to the trouble 
of a journey, and then negledt to attend his appoint^ 
ment. 

The war which Henry now determined upon was 
not indeed inftandy commenced, for he was pre- 
fentiy involved in a war with Catherine Howard, 
his then wife, and until he brought her to her grave, 
he fufpended (the execution of his plans againft Scot- 
land. 

Henry having triumphed over his queen, now 
determined to be revenged upon the king of Scots, 
who had had the temerity to caufe him a journey to 
York, and to refufe his offers of advice and in- 
ftruftion. 

It was certainly fitting that thoufands Ihould perilh 
in fo important a quarrel 5 and he who never fcru* 
pled to Ihed the blood of his wives, could not be ex- 
pefted to think his fubjefts too orecious an offering 
to offended majeftj^. 

This was the real ground of the quarrel, to re- 
venge which England and Scotland were in mo- 
tion *. 

Henry, indeed, fet up other pleas, and efpecially 
he claimed the fovereignty of Scotland, and fum- 
moned James, his nephew, to do homage to him as 
his liege lord. This title he derived from Edward 
the Firft, in the fuppor\: of which thoufands had al- 
ready bkd. 

f Buchan. lib. 14* ^ 
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This war was begun A* D. 1541 ; ^nd the Sc(M . 
fuffered a defeat in NQvember, at Solway, which 
James (conceiyir^ himfelf deferted by his nobi« 
lity) took fo much to heart, that in a litde time 
be died, leaving an infant dsiughtar the heir to his 
crown* 

To fupport its independence againft the power of 
Henry, the kingdom of Scotland now applied foir 
fuccour to the king of France, its. faithful ally. 
This involved the wife-killing king in more exten- 
live warfare, and fhe journey to York was the caufe 
of the military movements of ahnoft all Europe 1 
iov Henry, as Scodand availed itfelf of the French 
alliance, united himfelf ag^ with Charlesj theem* , 
peror of G ermany , 

It was the early policy of Henry to impofe taxe$ 
without a parliament, but he afterwards found that 
it was more fafe and eafy to afferable a parliament, 
when' he wanted fupplies, and to render them, by 
proper management, entirely fubfervient to his will* 
He tried the experiment and fucceeded 5 for . he 
found at all times, in the latter part of his reign, 
parliament ready to furrcnder any right of the peo» 
pie, and pafs whatever law he plcafcd^ 

To obtain fupplies for the profecution of this juji 
{p,nd vecejfary wgr againft Scodand and France, Henry 
^flembled a parliament January 22, A* P» ^543, 
The parliament granted him a heavy fubfidy, equal 
p three (hillings in the poync| \ thp coovQcatioq wasi 
ec^wally liberals 
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Henry ^as not the la(l kiog of England who ex* 
crcifcd his tyranny- over the people through the 
means of a corrupt parliament. 
. Henry, after Iqueezing his fubjeds and debafing 
the coin, made a campaign in France ,at an immenfe 
cxpence, but to no valyable purpofe ; he was even 
deferted by his ally the emperor^ who made with 
Francis a feparate peace. 

. On Jupe 7, 1546, a treaty of peace was conclud- 
ed between- England, Scotland, and Frante, by 
which Henry was permitted to retain Boulogne un- 
til the former debt due to him by the king of France 
was p2»d. " Thus," fays an acute hiftorian, /* aH 
* that Henry obtained by a war which coft him 
'above one million three hundred and forty thou- 
' fand pounds fterling, was a bad and a chargeable 

iecurity for a debt which was not a third of the 

value V* 

Such were the expences of Henry*s journey to 
York paid by the poor people of England. It 
tnay be truly added, that the enormous expences of 
Henry's reign entailed upon his kingdom incalcu* 
}able miferies^ and imbittered the {hort reign of his 
(on by conftant murmurs and infurredions. 

Henry died A. D. 1547, in the fifty-fixth year of 
his age^ after having oppreflfed his fubjedts near 38 
years. 

He W48 an atrocious and bloody tyrant. To 

* Hume. 
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extenfive political views he had no pretenfions; hit 
condudl was in genci;al in oppofition to his true in-* 
tercft. His appetites prompted hini to moft dif* 
graceful outrages. The huiband of fix wives : he 
divorced two, only becaufe they were not agreeable 
to him 5 on the moft frivolous pretences murdered 
oncj one died in child-bed; another was put to 
death for adultery, and yet he pretended that his 
marriage with her was not lawful, and if lb, (he 
could not commit adultery, and was confequently 
murdered; and the laft, who furvived him, he 
would have delivered to the executioner, if (he had 
not flattered hb vanity by a well-timed artifice. The 
ipoiler of the church, yet fuperftitious ; he left 
money for prayers to be offered up for his foul in 
purgatory. The oppreflbr of his fubjefts ; he waged 
unlawful war, and raifed money by unlawful means. 
The murderer, as well of his friends as of his 
wives ; few were admitted to his confidence who did 
not periih on the fcafFold. It has been faid that vice 
and fuperfticion are natural allies ; they were found 
united in the character of Henry. It is certainly to 
be expefted, that whatever teaches man another 
will of God, than the good of his offspring, would 
promote cruelty, and every vice injurious to man- 
kind. When this execrable tyrant was dying, Cran- 
per demanded of him a fign that i&^ died in the faith 
cf Chriji ; a proof this, no ways equivocal, that the 
religion and the morals of tl^e king aqd ^he prieft 

wcje alike. 
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When Henry was dying he had recommended it 
to his executors to attempt^ by avery mcsois in their 
powerj to bring about a marriage with his (on Ed* 
ward and Mary, the young queen of Scots^ and thus 
to unite the two kingdoms. 

In order to accomplifli this purpofc the protcftor 
made war upon Scodand, and pubUIhed a long nu«- 
mfeftoj ftating the advantages that this match would 
be to both kingdoms *• 

By this time it will be difficult to furprifc the 
reader by a relation of any caufe of war^ thofe which, 
hav^ pafled under our review being fo frivolous and 
ridiculous ; but that one kingdom fhould make war 
upon another to bring about a marriage may yet be 
thought remarkable. Agreeably to this obferyation. 
Lord Hundcy then obfervcd, that " he diflikcd 
*« not the match, but he hated the manner of 
<^ wooing." 

Before the end of this ftrange war with Scodand, 
England was a fcene of confufion. Henry the Eighth 
bad, by his expence, reduced himlelf to want, and 
had, as an expedient for relief, debafed the coin.. 
The protedor's war of courtjbip had fo impoverifh- 
ed him, that he carried this abufe to a dill greater 
extent. Good fpecic was then hoarded, bad money 
was coined or imported, and the commons, who re- 
ceived their wages in it, could not obtain the necef- 
farics of life, a ftagnation of commerce took place, 

* Hume, vol. iv. 
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md htfurrcAioa clofed the fcene. Our anceftors had 
not yet difcovered tftat great remedy for all evils— 

a faper circulaiion. 

The rifings began in ftveral places at once, as if 
the commons of England had planned a genera! 
revolt. 

Much Wood was fhcd in thefe commotions,- but 
they were at length fcttkd without any other im* 
portant confequcnces attending them. • * 

Thefe domeftic diftraftions, indeed, gave an ad- 
vantage to the Scots, who were joined by their ally 
the king of France, and the proteftor now found it 
nccetfary to folicit the alliance of the emperor, A. D. 
1549, in the profccution of the war of.courtfhip. 

In 1550 peace was concluded between England, 
Scotland, and France ; by which the Englilh fpr- 
rendered Boulogne, upon receiving a trifling ac- 
knowledgment in money, and renounced the debt 
due from France, and the pretenfions of their prince 
to Mary, the young queen of Scots. Thus ended 
king Henry's fcheme of compulfive marriage; a 
fcheme more fuitcd to the genius of Henry than to 
that of his fon, who had not yet learned either how 
to fubdue or to murder the fair. 

Edward had no queen; he died in the i6th year 
of iiis age, after changing the order of fucceflion 
through the influence of the duke of Northumber- 
land, and appointing to be his fucceflbr. Lady Jane 
Gray. 

The people of England did not think Mary, the 
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eldell daughter of Hcnry> ilkgiumate, and the prq- 
tenfions of Lady Jane Gray fouid no fupport. Ti^ 
duke of Northumberland atoned for his ambition by 
dying by the band of the executioner* 

No fooner wg« Mary proclaimed queen than fbc 
thought of marriage. And after having thought of 
various perfons^ ihe at U&, fixed upon Philip, the ion 
of the emperor Charles. 

The protectant religion had by this time found ib 
tnany patrons, that the connexion with Philip, a 
foreign prince, who was likely^ to reduce this kin^ 
dom into a province ; and -a bigoted papift, .who 
was likely to periecute without mercy all tho& who 
would not conform to the ancient religion^ gave 
birth to an infurreftion, A. D, 1554, which might 
have been fatal to the queen's authority, if the plan 
of it had been more matured, and if the leaders had 
not a<5):ed with precipitation and violence. 

Ill conduiSled and ill fupported, it was foon fup^ 
preflcd, and four hundred perfons were executed 33 
traitors who either had^p or who were fuppofed to 
have, taken part with the infurgents; amongft whooi, 
though innocent of every charge of confpiracy and 
co-operation, was Lady Jane Gray. 

A war raged between France and Spain, and 
Philip, the hulband of Mary, having now fuccecded 
to the dominions of his father the emperor Charles, 
ufcd every effort to involve England in hoftiiities 
ff\th France, The council of Mary long refifted 

this 
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di!$ propofition> to the great difturbance and vexa« 
don of the queen. 

A plot was indeed formed at lafl:^ and the king 
of France was aCcufed of affifting one Stafford .to 
forprifc Scarborough. By this artifice Mary over- 
came her council; and for the gratification of 
Fhilip, without any poffible intcreft or advantage/ 
it was determined that England fhould declare war 
againft France^ A. D. 1 5 5 7 *. 

The finances of the kingdom were at this time in 
great diforder ; but the queen, determined exclufiye- 
ly upon the gratification of her hufband, fcized by 
Tiolencc what (he could not obtain by law. The 
city of London was obliged to fupply her with fixty 
thoufand pounds, more than a fixth part of the amount 
©f the whqle revenue of England at that time; flie 
forced loans from many fubjefts ; and to victual her 
fleet, (he feized all the corn fhe could find, and paid 
nothing for it. Left this violence fhould be refitted 
flic threw many confidcrable men into the Tower, 
who were fei?cd in the night, or hoodwinked by 
thofe who conduced them to prifon f . 

In this unfortunate war, begun without reafbn 
and fupportcd through means of the violation of 
every privilege of the Englifh people, Calais was 
retaken by the French,* a place which the Englifli 
had poflcffed two hundred years, and now the only 

• Melv. Mem. f St^p. Ecc. Mem. vol. iii, 
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xctnainmg advantage obtained over France by ^c 
iplendid viftories of Edward the Third. / 

Soon after this events A.D. i558> Ae queen 
died, and left the French war to her filler and fuc- 
ceflbr. Of Mary it is fuiEcient to fay that her talents 
vere mean and her difpofition was crueh flie was 
herfelf wretched^ and to render others unhappy ap- 
pears, to have been her greateft pleafure. 

Her thoughts were chiefly engaged about religioa 
and love. Her hufband flighted her^ and fbc re«- 
yenged her&lf upon her fubjedls; religion reftdcd 
her comfort^ and flic relieved her uneaflnefs by the 
burning of heretics ; a cruel pafl:ime> and mtlch di& 
liked by the proteftants. 

Elizabeth^ immediately after the was crowned 
queen of England, concluded a peace with France^, 
A.D. 1559; in which it was agreed that Calais 
fliould be reftored to England in eight years, pro- 
vided no 2L& of hoftility was committed either againft 
France or Scodand during that period. 

Scarcely was this treaty figned before Francis the 
Second, now king of France, in right of his wife 
Mary queen of Scots, aflumed the royal tide and 
arms of England. Elizabeth, with all the decifiom 
of a great mind, fent inftandy an army into Scotland, 
and forced the French king to abandon, by a treaty, 
his preteniions to the crown of England, and make 
conceffions equally honourable to Elizabeth and hu- 
miliating to himfelf. 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, after this, aflifted the RJEugtienofs, k 
Cf'der to weaken the power <f her foreign enemies ^ with 
whom bcr country was furroundcd i but this war, 
in its principle at that time efteemed juft, was at-*- 
tended with no confequences to England worthy of' 
bis nodce who is anxious to inftruft the preferit ge- 
neratioa by the errors of f6rmer*generations. 

Philip, king of Spain, always difcovcred the moll 
rooted enmity to his fifter-in-law Elizabeth, ifter {he 
refufed to become his bride. He had been difep* 
pointed in his connexions with this country, and he 
waited with anxiety for that revenge which was fo 
congenial to his favage and malignant mind. His 
ambafladprs always favoured every faction and every 
plot formed to difturb her reign ; but fuch was the 
cautious wifdom of Elizabeth, that until 1584 fhe 
avoided hbftilities with Spain. The intrigues of ^ 
Philip againft the queen's government now became 
fo manifcft and akrming *, and the difpofltlon 6( 
Spain to quarrel with England was fo evident, thstt 
Elizabeth, concluding war to be inevitable, loft not 
a moment, but commenced hoftilities with decifion 
Md energy. The ferocious genius of Philip, the 
enemy of every thing which ought to be dear to mari, 
liberty, toleration, learning, law, gave to the queen 
and to England fufficient caufe of fear 5 and little. 
regarded as were the commons at this time, even 

♦ Camden. 
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by the cnltghtened queen of this iOand^ it was, per- 
haps, the interpft of the lowcft and poorcft of Eng- 
lilh fubjeAs now to join the flandard of royalty, acid 
to offer his body to form a rampart agaund the en-* 
croachmcnts of the Spainifh monftcn 

In 15S8 the SpanifhTA^rmada was defeated, and 
the queen thus fuccefsfully cariied on fordgn war 
in the midll of domeftic feftions^ Continental plots 
were formed againft her, the root of which was 
religious p-ejudices. Never will the world be de- 
livered from this fcourge, until it is the general 
faith, that die only acceptable fervice of God is the 
promotion of human happine(s« 

This was however a long war, and, notwithftand- 
ing the fuccefi with which it was conduced, fo un- 
natural is a ftate of war, that great evils were ex- 
perienced as its confcquences. In the year 1595 a 
&mine took place, occafiohed by the grain being 
fent abroad to the armies ; and this, as ufual, caufed 
an inlurredbn, in which many violences were com- 
mitted, and the queen, in order to fupprefs' thefe 
tumults, proceeded in a very illegal and fummary 
way, executing the offenders without trial. Per- 
fonal diftrefs, and the invaHon of public liberty, are 
the uniform confequences of fevere or protrafted 
war J and yet the people have often believed thaf 
they have an inter eft in wars ! The cabals of Philip 
produced repeated infurreftion^ in Ireland during 
this war, which were fatal to thoufands^ and which 
3 occafioned 
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occafioned that negleAed country to ftand ftiS^ if 
not indeed to move rctrogradely> in the bufinefs of 
civilization. 

. Before the end of this war the two ibvereigns 
who condufted it died. Philip in 1598, and Elir 
obeth in 1603. 

Philip^ the brutal murderer of millions^ is faid^ 
dying> to have advifed his fon rather to truft the 
nobles than the priefts, " thcfc new men, faid he, 
" are infatiablc/* The reproach of this monfter 
were an honour to the clergy^ if it were not known 
that his moft ianguinary meafures received their ap- 
probadon. ^ 

Elizabeth was a princefs of high talents, and, al- 
though involved in a long war, it was rather occa-* 
(ioned by the increafing power and infolence of the 
kbg of Spain, than by her own choice. Elizabeth 
had many faults -, but they were not fuch as dilqua- 
lified for government, or greatly injured her fubje&s* 
She, indeed, was arbitrary ; but the people who had 
tolerated her father's maxims could not cenfure her. 

James, king of Scotland, fucceeded to the throng 
of Elizabeth, and thus were the two kingdoms, 
whofe quarrels had occafioned the ihedding of fo 
much blood, happily united without ftrife and with- 
out confufion. 

James imjnediately entered into a treaty with the 
king of France, by which they agreed to fupport 
the independnce of the Low Countries againft Spain, 
and to a(fift each other, if either France or England 
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fhould be attacked by Spain. Thi^ wife meafure 
laid the foundation of much external quiet during 
the reign of this theological difputatious .monarchy 
who preferred the fchool to the camp^ and the chop- 
ping of logic to the din of arms. 

In 1 604 peace was concluded between England 
and Spain ; and it is well obferved by an acute hiC- 
torian *, '* The nations (in the . conferences which 
took place previous to the execution of this treaty) 
^^ were found to have fo few claims on each othefj 

that^ except on account of the fupport given by 

England to the Low Countries, the war might ap^ 

pear to have been contmued more on account of 
\ peribnal animofity between Philip and Elizabeth^ 

than any contrariety of political interefb between 
« their fubjeas." 

The inhabitants of two countries, indeed, can 
rat^ly, if ever, have fuch a contrariety of inter efts as 
to induce th^m to make war upon each other. 

The true caufe of war has ever, been the exiftence 
of a dignified clafs, who, dilpofing of their inferiors 
as of their horfes and hounds, have purfued their 
game into other countries for their own exdujhe ad* 
vantage, and have made the wretched people, whofe 
igr^orance: rendered them, willipg dupes, fubfervient 
to their purpofes of plunder and ambition. 

The nobles, to cpoiplete the delufion, and to fe- 
cure. the fervices of the devoted herd, have called 

• Humcy vol. vi. p. 27. 
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the pricflhood to their aid, who have indu(!i6i the^ 
fervunt to obey his maftcr when no earthly Con<- 
Jlderatton Was fufficiently powerful, by prooiifing 
him the favour, or threatening him with the ven>- 
geancc, of the King of heaven* Whar led the fub^ 
]tSU of Pbttip to blicde and to death ^ Had tbey any 
iHtir4jf in the wars he profecuted ? Bes^s of the 
Md, they obeyed the commands of thtir tyrant^ 
/becatsfe tliey were tai^t that diey were the witt of 
Godll! 

In 1 619, the Stbtes of Bohemia, animated with 
«zea!fi>r the new religion, acteinpied to throw off 
the catholic yoke, and ofll^red their crown to the 
Eledtor Patktfaie^ whd was the fon-tn-law of the king 
tif England. The yo^g Palatine accepted dieit 
offer, and prepared to defend what he was gltfd tO 
fttci¥t. 

Where is the religion which has HOC b^n efttt- 
bliihed by {laughter? Sct-ange, k(mevtt, k cm 
never ceaie to be, thit Chriftianit)^^ Whicb a&ribes 
war to the bafeft origin, and which prohibits it wkh 
a ftridnefs Which has been thought even to fbrisid 
fdf-defence, (hould always have been confideivd as 
itfelf a juft motive for war, and fbould lia^ bom 
every where preached amidft the liiuiider of tacde 
and the cries of murder. 

The £ngK(h no fooner heard that riie ele>£h>r 
l^rederic had engaged to defend the proieftaiir m^ 
ligion, than they were animated by the moft lively 
enthufiafm, and panted with ardour to join die ar« 

6 mies 
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mles of the true 6ith. The pcaceftil king wis \ 

^kjnmd hf the zenl of his fubje& ; he hated wai^ 
mi would have eadeavour^d co check che apibiuon 
of his fon-in-lawj if he had known his intention be« 
fytK he accepted a crown of ft rife. 
. The eledor had no fooner accepted the crown of 
B9he$nia than he was attacked^ defeatcci^ and eveiit 
dri^^ from the palatinate. James now faw^ with- 
ibrrow^. his fixi-in^^law in exile^ and the peopte oC 
England burning with indignation that tbdr ki^g 
flioukl foffer the cai^e of God to be trampled upoft 
\fy the agents of the devil. 

The king, dill hoping to etk& hy ncgotiatkM 
iriiat he had neither inclination nor power to accom** 
pMi bf waTj now determined to marry his. loir 
Chafks to the infaista of Spai^» and to ofiake uie of 
this alliance, when fettled, to reftore the ele&or tor 
the palatinate. 

Prince Charles, iaccompanied by die duke of 
Buckingham, made a voyage to Spain, law the in*- 
ianta* and was treated with every mark of attendon 
which eould be paid to a great monarch. Whoi 
tktnga w(9it on thus favourably> Buckingham re- 
c^Md feme diigvft in Spain, aod s^fing the mind 
of the young prbce to the infemous purpofe of hit 
own corrupt heart, he, on their return, fo mifrc- 
prcfentedt and fa induced the prince to mifreprefrnt, 
the condod of the Spanifti court, as to give the par« 
iiaiiient yn apprekenfion that the king of Spain wai 
deceitfidi and never ifitended to complete the mar« 

k 1^ hage. 
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riage.' Coiidud (b fcandalous and infuldng to tRe 

court of Spain could not fail to lead to bad confe* 
quences; and in 1 6 24 war was commenced, and anr 
Englifli army lent to the continent. 

A marriage was now concluded between Prince 
Charles iand Henrietta of Finance j and France pro- 
mifed to affift James to profecute the war com- 
menced againft Spain purely through the perfonal 
qu^rels and antipathies of the execrable Bucldng- 
Ifem. Before, however, any eflfedtual aid was af- 
feftjfed to the Eleftor Palatine, and before any chaC- 
tifement was given to Spain, James died, having 
feigned in England 22 years. 
- James was not a monarch of great capacity, " nor 
were his political maxims thofe of a good king; but 
he was a lover of peace, and this difpofition made his 
feign leis injurious to the people of England than 
thofe of either Edward the Firft or Henry the Fifth, 
kowever IpkncHd their viftories may appear, or 
however refpedlable were their talents. 
\ Charles the Firft focceedcd to the throne of his 
£tther iii no very flattering circumftances, his treafury 
exhaufted, his fubjeds divided into parties, his fa- 
trourite Buckinghtoi detefted, his marriage unpo- 
pular, and involved in a war againft the greateft 
power in Europe. 

Charles foon kept no bornids with the parliaments^ 
but refolving to do without them, he levied Ihip- 
yioney from his fubjefts, in order to equip a fleet 
to -carry on the war t againft Spain with vigwr and 
5 efFcft. 
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.^ffeft. . This nicafurc, although a fimht one ha^ 
been adopted by Elii^abeth, met with a.juft rc- 
fiflsance fit)ni tht enlightened wifilom of fome tnen: 
x)rthcfc timcs^ . Charles perfevered, fondly hclicvr 
irig that the flavc§ of Henry the Eighth were ftill the 
people of EnglaiK^x and that a king might ftill be 
allowed to dp any thing with impunity. . , ^ 

*' Impune quid libet facere, ideft, regem effe." 

• ^ • ! • • - ... 

■ 

' • But the people of England had learned to pro^ 
nounce the word tyrant, and to knoiv that the name 
cjf king altered not the nature of aftions. . >^ 

Charlesi cvfery waydifqualified for the .fccnc ia 
which he had to aft, fulFered himfelf yet to be go- 
'Verned by the viokot and ignorant Buckingham ^ 
who, amidft'the evils with which he was now ftrug*- 
glihg, involved him', in 16^7, in a war with France; 
Buckingham had been fent to the court of France to 
attend the nuptiais of Henrietta and Charles when 
: they were niarried by proxy, and being a man of 
good . perfon and addrefs, he made advances to the 
-French queen, and was not ill received. Anxious 
to difplay his power over the queen, he prepared 
again to go to Paris j but Richelieu, jealous of him 
as a rival, defpifing him as a minifter, arid hating 
• him as a man, . when he was making preparations to 
go to France to fee the queen, caufed the king of 
France to fend him a meffage that he muft not think 
of fuch a journey; From this moment, and for this 
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tratifc, Buckingham vfzs determined to fcngage Et%T 
Jand in a wir -againft France ♦/ 
' The prejudices and paflions of Buckingham had 
already involved England in a war with the greateft 
potentate of Europe ; and now, to grarify this vii^ 
lain, another war was made ; and his ignorant maf^ 
ter, in the mroment of domeftic danger, was induced 
to brave the united power of Europe. 

Buckingham was at the head of the expedition 
againft France, which was now undertaken ; but he 
returned home, his army ruined, and him&lf dif^ 
graced, having had no better fuccefs in the enterr 
'prife than lie had reafon for undertaking it. 

The people of England at laft grew extremdy ior 
tiignant. They &w the kingdom involved ii^a frcilh 
^ar, their liberties invaded by illegal exaftioos for 
its fupport^ their property febed and thenifelves im- 
poveri&ed, their commerce deftroyed, and their 
fame in arms blafted, by a man who ruled the ib^ 
Vcreign and infultcd the country. A parliament 
was affembled, and, after all poflible refiftance and 
trquivocation of the king, he was obliged to afient 
XO the celebrated petition of right. A, D. x6zZ. 

In 1630 peace was concluded between England 
and bpth France and Spain. By the treaty England 
^ot nothing, neither terms for the Hugonots, hot 
jfof the E-lcftor Palatine-, but the ncccffity occa^ 
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iioncd by th^ie wars gav^ birth to tneafures of op* 
predion in the king, and refiftance in the people^ 
q( J^oglandj (o important, that it will be fon)e dme 
before we ihaU f^c the full extent of their confer 
K}ueoce$« 

It were ^reign to our purpofe, and incompatible . 
.widi the brevity of our narration, to detail with mi- 
nute exaAne& the progrefs of difcontent in the coun* 
try in this reig!^ 

In the carty part of his reign the'king merits the i 
£rvf reft reprobation for bis attempts to exalt pre^ 
rogative at the expence of all liberty and law. The 
friends of freedom refifted this condud, until the 
voice of the parliaments was heard, and the king 
was awed by the popular thunder. 

It muft, at the fame timej be ftated, that religion 
was a caufe of bitter contention between the court 
aiid die peo^e. In the year 1635 the ecclefiaftics^i 
canons were promulgatedy and the people faw with 
emotion a body of eccleiiaftical law« eftabliifaed by 
the fimple audiority of the king *. 

CharleSi by his own authority, now impofed a 
liturgy on Scotland copied from die Englifh. The 
Soots took fire at this exercife of power, and think- 
ing that zeal for the King of heaven authorized 
rebellion againft a mere earthly monarch, they infult- 
ed the officiating clergy, Mnited amongft tbemfelves, 
produced the covenant, and broke out in(o open 

* Clarendon* 
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ads of revolt and hoftility. He who fondly dr^!ft$ 
of the dignity of human nature, of the authority of 
reafon, and the fimplc principles of an equal gov^rij- 
ment, muft not mix jin the councils of the cove|P^ 
nanters to ftrengthen the fweet impreflions of ^ his 
vifion. A fanaticifm more outrageous, if poflible, 
than the fuperftition it oppofed, animated thefe 
godly enemies of popery j and the difciples of Calvin 
and Knox, forgetful of the mild fpirit of chriftia- 
nity, which every feft has celebrated and negle&cd, 
rufhed to war, eager for flaughter and thirftyfor 
blood. 

Thus began ^e croilade againft arbitrary power 
in church and ftate, which long agitated theie king- 
doms, and in its progrefs involved in one common* 
ruin the thrones of bifhops and of kmgs. 
y > Candour is obliged to confefs, that the maxims 
^ which governed the condud; of Charles were thofe 
which had governed that of his anceftors ; but times 
bad now changed, and whatever judgment we form 
of the king as an ill educated and prejudiced man, 
nothing appears fb ridiculous to a philolbphical mind 
as the. rights of an individual, without any founda- 
tion or origin in nature, but eftabliflied by craft im- 
pofing upon ignorance, being fet up in oppofition 
to the rights founded in nature and reafon of a 
mighty nation. In this view Charles appears like a 
grafshopjper pleading his exclufive rights to the prq- 
duftions of the field againft the congregated millions 
of all living creatures. 

As, 
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' ' As, however, dl government has yet been rather 
the refult of accident than of a fyftem of juft and 
well regulated wifdom, pofterity, perhaps, has no 

^reafon toVejoice at the perfevering encroachments of 
the parliament, after they had 16 fs^r humbled the 
king as to oblige him to pafs their zBi againft tonnage 
and poundage. He then appears to refign himfelf 
to their difpofal, and, if we are guided by contenj-% 
porary hiftory, we muft allow that, about the year 
1640, a profpe<Sl was afforded this country of efta- 
blifhing a fyftem of liberty without the efFufion of 
blood ♦• 

The queftion of refiftance is delicate and nice, 
eafy in theory, in pradbice dangerous. We cannot 
exift without afting upon the lawfulnefs of felf-de- 
fence. What is fclf-defence ? It can mean nothing 
lefs than -a defence of life and its comforts; for life 
is -limply a power to fufFer or enjoy, and of no va- 
lue but as attended with enjoyment. He, therefore, 
afts in felf-dcfence who refills a government which 
denies^ him enjoyment, by its own oppreflion and 
monopoly, .But having eftabliflied the jufticc of re- 
fiftance confidered thus abftraftedly, we have done 
little. 

It has been laid that a great fi:atefman f has made 
a diftindion between refiftance as a queftion of 
morals, and refiftance as a queftion of prudence. 

* The diftindlion is trifling and frivolous, for when- 

* Clarcndoa, vol. i, t C. J. Fox. 
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#vier f ef]ftaft» is prudent, it i» moral, Tbet otAj is 
.prucknt which is beneficial^ and that is mQral which 
,i& for the general good* Whenever refinance, 
therefore! will promote the general good, it is at 
once prudent and moral, for they mean in this cafe 

•the fame thing. But when \s tefiftance prudent i 
Only when the general advant^ of it is certain. 

»As applied to the contcft between Charles and the 
people of England, iC after the year 1640, it were 
poflible to have dictated to the crown a fyftem of 
.freedom without deftroying it, the event has ior 
ftru6led us to (ay, morality and prudence forbade 
the dtilrudiion of the crown, for this rd/orm would 
have been more for the general good. 

The objcdt, however, of this refiftance w^s gr€»t, 
and immediately aSe(3:ed the interefts of the peopki 
it was no longer who (hould be their tyranti bitt 
whether they fhould be Saves or freemen* We ve« 
nerate this princi{^ even in its errors i but war is 
the ]aft> and the leaft Hkely means of Reding the 
public good, though, doubUefs, fometimes the only 
means which remain to an oppre&d and infolted 
people. 

When we fee men rufii upon danger and deadi to 

" determine whether Richard or Henry (hall opprefs 
them, we are filled widi indignation, and tempted 
to deny them the character of rational beings, but 
when we n fee men ha^carding life for their &milies 
and fire fides, we admire the brav<ery and applaud 
the wifdom of the heroes, ^5 

Hcligious 
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R^ligioiis war is in all caies comen^iifiski ^be- 
^eaofe it is a comeft for diat<^ which no tfraony can 
deprive ns« ^' To worihq» God in fpirit and Ux 
^ trudi'* is the privily o^ every good maos of 
him who lives in die bufy ciey^ and of him who in^ 
habits a de&rt ifland. No tyranny can reach the 
hidden fecrets of d)e heart, or intercept the thought 
as it approaches the divinity ; nor has the religion ^ 
^veroors or people ever difturhed men of fen{c> but 
as ,it has been thought to favour, or to be aflbciatcd 
with, arbitrary maxims of civil rule. 

A civil wiEir for the purpofe ififtabU/bing the li^er^ 
tiis 4jf the piofk^ and prote^ing the pateftant nlipmt^ 
was b€^;un> and the ^ft batde fought in Enghnd^ 
between the forces of the kipg and (hofe of the par- 
liament, happened at EdgehiU in the couniy of War^^ 
wick, Oftober %^ 1642 *. 

If the people pf England had no other means of 
-eftabliftving their liberty (for we muft leave the ri- 
diculous pretence of fighting for religion out of the ^ 
^eftion), this was no doubt a juft war ; but if the 
liberties of the people could have been by any other 
means eftablilhed, it was unjuft. We prefume not 
to fetde this ppint i but we cannot but remark that 
we are now come to a war, the objc6l of which was 
at lead more plaufible, and the confequences of 
wbich were more important, than any preceding war 
recordied in the annals of this fighung country. 

^ Clarendon, yoL Hi. p. 45, &€. 
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After fhcdding much bteod, triumphing over the 
king, and holding hifn as their prifoi^er, the time 
came when the parliament alfo was humbled; Out 
of the confufion of war iarofc a power more formid- 
able dian the parliament ; and the people, after 
fighting for liberty, found themfdves enflaved by a 
xnilitary government, A. D. 1647. So tru6 is it, 
fhat what faction produces feftion may deftroy, and 
that liberty' can only be eftabli/hed ^where its pHtf- 
triples have become the general regimen of a whole 
people. .... / 

In 1648 an opportunity offered for the execution 
of a treaty between the king and parliament, a mea- 
fiire now rendered neceflary by the ufurpation of the 
army. But the golden moment paffed away, and 
left the devoted country an eafy prey to' the 'daring 
ambition and villainous defigns of Cromwell. When 
this treaty was in agitation the king was full of mo- 
deration ; and if his terms had been agreed to, and 
the country had fupportcd the king and the parlia- 
ment thus united, it might have been faved from the 
anarchy which followed, and have flourilhcd under 
a fyftem of real freedom./ But the army triumphed, 
the parliament was overawed, many of the members 
feized, and the king perilhed on the fcafFold. And 
what good was obtained as the balance of fo much 
evil ? It cannot be affirmed that no advantage refult- 
cd to fociety from this civil war ; but of the tri- 
umph of the army, and the dcftruftion of both king 
and parliament, pure evil was the refult. ^ 

^ The 
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The principles of freedom defended in the reign 
of Charles have been produdive of much benefit 
fince his time, and their force is not yet ipent, but 
piay, and we believe will, be long and powerfidly 
felti but the ufurpation of Cromwell, which was the 
confequence of the triumph of the army and the 
deftruAioo of the king and parliament, brought upon 
the country fevere and lafting evils, amongft which 
we may number, as of moft importance, i* A con- 
viflion that it is in vain for any people ever to refift' 
a tyrant, as the difplacing of one only makes way for 
another. 2. A continuance of party animofity, war, 
and murder, in the country; and 3, Therefton^- 
tion of Charles the Second, without fuitable con- 
ditions and reftriftions of power, previoufly impofed 
by the people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ama the kiog was put to deaths and the g<^ 
TOfntnent of Engkod affiimed the name of The 
CommoQweahhjr Irebncl md Scotkndt attached to- 
their re^&ive rel^ous fjrftems, and iadigpant ac- 
the tjmwj of the new government; refifted in arms 
tb« vfiirped ambonQp. Cromwell^ bold, deetfive^^ 
^ypoerincaI» mA of unbounded influence in die 
army and amongft the fanadcs> got hicpieif appoint^ 
ed general in Ireland> which he foon reduced by the 
inoft dreadful cruelty to obedience. The town of 
Tredah witncfled the utmoft rage of this conquering . 
fiunt. No quarter was here given, the garrifon was 
butchered^ except a few, who were next day mur- 
dered in cold blood. One individual alone of the 
garrifon efcaped to tell the dreadful news ! 

Cromwell now turned his arms againft Scotland, 
who had invited the exiled prince to return, and who 
was now amongft them. It was a fingular pheno* 
menon to obferve two armies facing each other near 
Dunbar, equally fanatical, and guided (except their 
commanders, who had other views) by feelings they 
called religious to battle and to murder. The Irifh 

refifted 
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I reliftf d the new governtntnt, from an attachmem oo 

the cUbolic fittth and the principles of their ancient 
loyaitjr. The Scots covenanters fought againft a par^ 
liainent and an army of independents> whole maxims 
of cburfb difciplin^ they could not endure. They 
had made the young king /^ the covenant ^ and this 
was the ichool in which he learned that^confiempt for 
religion which he never was able to (hake off in 
after life. Nor was this wonderfuh Charles was a 
man of fenie and underftanding, and he (!aw with 
fcprn the vUe purpofes to which the political fanatics 
abufed die profeflion of a religion, the maxims of 
which were inconfiftent with all their condud. He 
wlio does not diidain all cant and hypocrify^ when he 
fees it connected with avarice, ambition, and cruelQr, 
o^ght himfeif to be held up to the indignation of 
mankind. 

. The covenanters wreftkd with the Lord in prayer^ 
^nd receiving the affurance of the Spirit that victory 
awaited them ^ they ruihed to battle with all the fury 
and vengeance of infernals. Holy Oliver waited his 
opportunity, and the battle of Dunbar decided the 
fate of,thC'fohs of the covenant. The Lord de- 
clared for the independents, and Jolhua rejoiced in 

his viftory. 

Cromwell now wrote addrefTes to the vanquiflied, 
and told them, that as they had left the Lord to 
ietde on whofe fide he was by the fate of thsat'day, 
they ought now to acknowledge his *' marvellous 

' ' « dif- 
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** df(peniations/* and join the army of 'Ifrael; for; 
added he, " if we know our heart at all, ourttowels 
*^ do in Chrift yearn after the godly in Scotland */* 
Such are all arguments refpcfting the wilf of God 
drawn from the events of life i for if any thing be 
obvious, this is, that God does not interrupt the 
courfe of nature in favotir of what men call jufticc in 
this world. 

Ifi after attentively obferving the courfe of nature 
(which muft be the undifputed will of God), we 
coUeft that it is a fyftem Calculated to promote and 
fecure human happinefs, let us fteadily purfue a plan 
to forward the defigns of God in promotbg human 
happinefs, which is the only fecurity againfl: fana* 
ticifm, and which will never lead us to battle to 
fetde the theological difputes between independents 
and prclbyterians, nor to determine what has divided 
churches, whether the facramental bread ought to be 
broken with the fingers or cut with a knife ! The 
theological difputes and murders of all ages and na- 
tions always call to our mind a verfe of Buder : 

♦* They worfliipped a rat, and fomc, 

" For tills fame faith, fuffcred martyrdom." 

Such have been the fuperftirion and folly of man- 
kind!! 

The commonwealth having fubdued Ireland and 

Scotland, now fought an occafion to make war 

• Thi^rloc. 
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upon Holland, A. D, 1652. The new government 
conceived itfclf infulted by the Dutch i but its hatred 
of diat people was mcreaied by the diiappointment 
it had experiencjpd in not being able to form a per- 
manent union with the uoMi^d provinces^ and by the 
rage of its ambaflador^ the rude and infolent St^ 
John> who had fufiered many affronts qn account of 
the ccmduf): of hts pafi)ers. . , . 

But there has yet another €€mtft been alfigned for 
this war with Holland^ which we believe to be the 
true reafon for commencing hoftilities with that re- 
public. The parliament Tawy in the triumph of the 
army> its owndanger> and it wifhed to increafe the 
confequ^nce of the nmr/ by a naval war ; and by 
making a foreign enemy an obje£t of attention^ it 
wiihed to draw the eyes of the country from its own 
ufurpations and the tyranny of its lengthenjed ex- 
iftence. 

r 

When nations are determined to make war a pre- 
tence is never wandng ; the parliament now framed 
the Navigation AHy a meafure particularly^ prejudi- 
cial to the commerce of Holland, and fitted out a 
fleet, which foon met the Dutch fleet, and thus were 
hoftilides commenced. 

The conduft of the EngHlh navy in this war foon 
became a fubjedt of admiration and praile, and the 
parliament, with the view of dividing authpricy 
with the army, took every occafion to draw men's 
minds to the fleet. It even refolved to reduce the 
armjr; but as ibon as Cromwell underftood this 
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fcheme, he called a council of officers^ haftefiedto 
the patiiament with a few armed men, difperfed tbt 
members, locked the docm^ and ieized the govern- 
meht. Thus was the authoritjr of one defperate and 
eoorageom viUain eftabliftied, to the confufion of alt 
men who look^ for the re^ €^Chr^> the £tims> 
and ei^|uaB^* 

When Cromwell broke lap the parfiaxnent> he 
called ofte it whoremcmge^r and another an aehd^srer: 
k ol^ht not to be forgotten^ that this is the very 
hngti^e whidi the muftterous ufbr per RlfDb^rd the 
Third tiled to his ^fiemi^j aad the enemies of hi$ 
govemthent. 

After Crofnwdl was miade proteftor he made 
peace with Ht^nd -, md ib groundkfs liad been 
the quarrel bctwceif th^ two countries, that no ad- 
vaAtagcs, notwithftaiiding their fuceefe, could be 
obtained by the Englifli in the treaty. We fee here 
an example upon what -iU-founded aod* tpiffing pre- 
tences republics (if England were how a repubfic) 
as welt as monarchies wafte the treafure and fpill the 
i)Iood of their crtizens. ' 

In the adminiftrarion of jufticc Cromwell merits^ 
little cenfure ; in the beginning of his power a proof 
Was given of the importaiice of juries, which Eng- 
liQimcn ought never to forget, for Oliver could 
never make juries obedient to his views,' they were 
an impregnable barrier agathit.ali injuftice to the 
people. ' 

As foon as Cromwell had fnade peace with Hol- 
land, 
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lan4 be made war upon Spain without provocatiooi 
contraiy to treaty, and all the rights of humanity* 
He was a conqueror, and to gratify his perfbnal am* 
bition, to plunder, or to terrify other countries,' 
were fufficient motives for htm to engage in any^efH 
t<^prize, and at any expence of Uobd. 

In 1655 he lent out a iquadron and conquered 
Jamaica fl'om Spain, before that court; knew the 
deflination of his fleet, or had learned that he medi- 
tated their injury. Thus the En^tfo &W them- 
felves again hurried to batde and to death to gratify 
the caprice of one man, who, from bemg their pro- 
fcjfi^ frioid and defender againft tyranny, was be^ 
come a more fevere and execiable tyrant than any 
who had fwayed the'fceptre of England fince the 
eighth Henry. - 

In the prolecution of this moft unjuft and unne- 
cei&ry war the EngUfli were foccefsfol, and Admiral 
Bhke diftinguiibed himfelf^ ju(t before his death, by 
a galknt action. It is remarkable that Cromwell 
and Blake, the mod diftinguiihed commanders of 
their time, were both advanced in life before they 
were acquainted with arms. Cromwell was more 
than forty, Blake more than fifty, years of ;^e. 
Admaral Blake was an exalted chara&er, of gene*** 
rous difintereftedne(s and principled courage. A 
republican rational and firm, he di&pproved of the 
ufurpatioaof the tyrant, and only ferved againft the 
enemies of his country becaufe he thought it right, 
ndioever reigned, to ferve his coumry* 

La ^ <*Non 
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' " ** Nori fibi fed toto genitumTe credere mundo ! 

• ' r 

Aj)d he never departed from that coftvi£ltion» He 
was indeed ^ firft ornanaent of hb age and coun- 
try ; but we cannot forbear to lament, that before 
he fought the battles of his country he did no| think 
it nece&ry to. inquire^ whether its wars were ji^fi ? 
That he fot^t< in this Spanish war, we think, a 
ftain upon his cbara<5Ver j for never will governors 
be. juft, or men moral, until the fdldier and fsdlor 
examine the Jufiice of their eftgagemef^s. 

It is honourable to the age. of which we are treat- 
ing, that n:iany officers really <Ud rcGgii their com- 
miflions rather than ferve in this deteftable war. 
Surely the time will come when men wili no loqger 
cut throats for bread, and murder for hire } 

CromweU now formed an a^nce with France, 
and, having become the terror of Europe as well as 
of his own country, he dreamed of extenfive con- 
quefts $ but death put an end to his hopes and his 
tyranny, A. D. 1658. 

It has often been debated, whether Cromwell was 
a fanatic or an hypocrite ; as if both chara£bet^ could 
not be united in one perfon. He was the &natic 
and hypocrite united ^ and they are generally united 
in him wbov beginning with ^nadcifm, enjoys a 
long life. The pretentions of the fanatic ^re fp 
much above humanity, that to fuftaio them he be* 
comes an hypocrite. Such was Crodn well If we 
confider the opportuiuty he had of eftablilhing li^ 
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bcrty in England> and that for the bale purpoie of 
gfatifying his own ambition he let that opportunity 
flip ; if we confider his murder of Charles for at- 
tempting to govern "without a parliament, and hi$ 
oWb refiftance of parliamentary authority iefcre, and 
the whole period afters he became protedkor; if we 
confider his ncedlefs cruelty in Ireland, and his of. 
fenfive war againft Spain, we need not hefkate to 
pronounce him one of the grcateft enemies mankind 
have ever known, and one of the mod execrable 
tyrants that ever afBifted; this country. 

.Fanaticifm, as fupcrftition, does not check, but 
rather fortifies immorality. It Ihews other means 
of pleafing God than that of doing men fervice, and 
whatever does this leads to human injury, by pro- 
mifing an atonement for it. Vulgar virtues, fuch 
as honefty and humanity, are rarely to be expedled 
amongfl:* devotees and fenatics ; they leave fuch beg^ 
gdrly elements to men of lefs pretenfion. 

Richard, the eldeft fon of Oliver, was proclaim- 
ed proteftor immediately after the death of his fa- 
ther ; but the authority which every day grew too 
heavy for Cromwell, foon dropped from the hand of 
his fon. 

• The elevation of Richard, however, fcrved to il- 
hiftrate his charafter, and to fhew him to be one of 
the beft of mankind. He was advifed to tike off 
one of the leaders amongft the fcditious. " No," 
replied this wonderful man," I wiUhot purchafe 
^ authority at the price of one man's blood." / Yet 
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this man is defpifed^ and his ruffian &tlier admired 
and diat too by the chrijiian world. B6t be who ex- 
an^ines this rdigioot and the lives and maxims of 
thofe who profeis it^ mud conclude that chriftianity 
was not made for man^ or man was not made for 
chriftianity. 

In i66o> Charles the Secondj by the parliament 
and the army> was called from exile, and ftepped 
upon the vacant throne. Whatever were the divifioa 
of mind on this event in thk unhaf^y countryt it 
may be affirmed, without hazard of contradtdiQii, 
that the people more heartily concurred fh the re- 
ftoradon of monarchy, than they had done in the 
death of the former monarch. So diftra&ed were 
the councils of the nation, and fo violent and even- 
balanced were the parties that poflefled or were con- 
tending for power, all entirely negleftfol of the peo- 
ple, that fomc fuch meafitre as that now adopted ap- 
peared to be neceflfary. 

Thus the nadon, throogh ignorance and fadion^ 
foffered many years of anarchy, and at la(b ended in 
eftablifhing the authority it had deftroyed. So true 
is it, as ,we have before ob&rved, that no reforms 
can ever be fccured for any people, until the whole 
body poflefs previous and adequate information. 
He who is anxious for the interefts of mankind will 
never ccafe to lament, that Charles was received 
without the impofitipn of fuitable conditions, and 
that the nado,n was thus furrendered to his wilL 
He muft be a bold or a bad man, who, after fuch, 
5 . 2U1 
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an txamii^i is ready xa tlirow off efiablUhcd djitho- 
nty before public inforaiadoa givps promife of real 
and genend advantage. 

Good nien are yet very liable to feel this confl* 
dpnce. They obfprve the wretched condidon of 
maDkindj they conteimplate the bounty of nature» 
and^ ^fcr^Jiing the former to corrupt government^ 
they are eager to dellroy what they think deflxoys 
iuunan. coai&>rt. We admire the generous feeUng» 
wt Tcncratje the .dWinc einchufiafm with which they 
are aoinoatediy we lament with them the mifery of 
mankind^ wc trace xhi& mifery in part tso xorrupt 
and tyxaonical gove;rnments ; but fuch is the igno^ 
ranee of mankind, that we fee no profpeft of cman-r 
cipadon^ and are willing to bear much opprefTion, 
rather than hazard an anarchy, which may long 
wade the country and not heal the difeafes of fp* 
cicty- , 

The general good is the fupreme law. If It were 
artain that this would be promoted, let kings be hurled 
from their thrones, and bifhops from their benches 
of prefermtnt. But let us paulc before the leaft vio* 
lence be offered to any order of men, and afcertain 
the confequence. To rob the rich, and not to be- 
nefit the poor, to feize the privileges of a few, and 
not to confer benefit on aU> this is not the wiih of 
any good man. Let us weigh weU the danger, and 
jaever .for^get that that improvenient alone is certain 
which is the efFeft of peaceful efforts and mild con- 
ceilion. To life like a tiger upon a fanguinary tyranny 
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is the duty of every tnarir htrt violence ihould not 
be the firft attempt of thbfe, who wi(h to tame an 
aninbal whofe habits may have been wild, but whole 
nature is gcner6us* * • ' 

' In 1 664 it was determined to makfe war upon 
Hollands ' not becaufe that people had offended or 
injured the Engllfli by any aft of aggreflion, but 
becaufe the trade of Holland interfered with that of 
England, and the people of this ifland -were deter- 
mined to feize that by force which they could not 
obtain by the fair exertion of ingenuity afld labour. 
We have had occaCon to narrate the wars oft)ur 
kings and thofe of our nobles, we are now to enter 
upon the wars of our merchants, wars not lefs de- 
ftruftivc or more honourable than any others. 

After it was refolved to gratify the merchants by a 
Dutch war, fome pretence was wanting as the often- 
fible caufe of its commencement. The Englifh 
were in great perplexity. They fent their am- 
baffador to Holland, who complained of depreda- 
tions prior to the lafi treaty with that power, depre- 
dations which had never been mentioned in that 
treaty. So irtipudent are the allegations of injuftice. 
Their complaints were anfwercd. At a lofs for 
the difcovery of new infults, they cut all argument 
Ihort, by fitting out !a fleet and commencing hofti- 
lities *. • '• 

This war againft Holland drew in its train a war 



* Home, vol. vii. ,p. 399. 
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with two other powers: with France, which, as the 
ally of Holland, engaged againft England; and with 
Denmark, which, being, a naval power, joined the 
Dutch to refifl the Eoglilh in attempting to feize 
the dominion of the feas, and a monopoly of trade. 
The war with Spain, commenced by CromweII> 
had ceafed $ 43ilt England ftill held Jamaica, and had 
ibid Dunkirk to the French, both of which had been 
taken from- that power. Charks attempted to form 
an alliance with the Spantfh monarch ; but a fenfc 
of the injury done him induted the Spaniard to de« 
cline all connexbn with England* 

Whilft England was exhaufting itfelf to carry oa 
with vigour this ui^'ufl: war, the plague broke out 
in London in 1665, to which more than 90,000 of 
its inhabitants &\l miferable victims* " 

WhiUl the EngliQi were engaged in fuccefsful 
^ht agatnft the Dutch and French, the fire of Lon- 
don broke out in 1666, by which 400 ftreets and 
ij,ooo houfes were confumed. This event was 
the tScA of accident -, and when the fire was once 
lighted the confiagration folloM^d, as the confequence 
of narrow, ftreets, wooden houfcB, a dry feafon, and 
a violent eail wind. * 

But bigotry had a purpofe to ferve, and the op- 
portunity was not loft. " The republicans have 
done it," cried fomc ; " The papifts are the au- 
thors of the mifchief,'^ criedothers. Bigotry pre- 
vailed, and on the monument an infcription was 
placed, afcribing this calamity to the papifts. James 
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obliterated this ta&mous infcription-^William re< 
fiored it, and there it yet remains on the monu- 
ment, which. 



C( 



Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies/' 



To what credit are the repom of bigptry and foper- 
ftition, or eiithuEafin> entitled? Ler this circiffl^ 

ftance anfwer. 

In 1667 an end was put to this dcftni6tive wa» 
by the peace of *reda, and the inerdhaots of Eng- 
hnd bad the rQordHcadon to find, that the end of 
the war put them into no better ciccamftaoces than 
fhey were 4n at it$ commencement* The En^ilh 
jpent many miiliohs, and loft ioiany valaable mfen# 
and obtained nothing by dxe war bun the c«ftiouf- 
nefs of unjuft defign, and die mortifiauiim <rf dif-* 

appcmited hopes. 

The king, in 1671, rcfolved upon anottier war 
with Holland/ This was in confcqucncc of an al- 
liance he had formed with France, equally contrary 
to the intercft of the country aiid the indinaribn of 
the parliament ; but which he was led to do by rfic 
ccfebratcd cabal ixriniftry, who had/^/^ tbem/ehes to 
France *, and who advifad the carekfi ftkd diflblttte 
nionarch thus to i>ecome the dupe of Lews the 
Fourteenth. Lewis, to fccure the choughtkfs king^ 
fcnt him a miftrefs, whom he created dutchds of 
Portfmouth^ / 
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.. The French amboffiulor had orders from his court 
to f{>are oo expence in brealdog up the triple alii- 
suicc» which hid been formed by England, Holland* 
and Sweden^ for preferving the balance of power in 
Europe* and checking the ambition of the afpiring 
Lewis. He found the cabal fit for his purpofe. 
^his profligate mimftry fcrupled not to facrifice all 
the ihcereftsj and jto difappoint all the wiflies of die 
country, to fervc their own pfiv^e advantjigc. 

■0 m 

They advifed the king, who liftened to them with 
eager ears, to form this alliance with Lewis, that 
that king might enable him, in cafe of difturbance 
at home, by a fupply of men and money, to/ubdue 
bis oxmJuijeSsi and they told him that, confident of 
this fupport, he might bid defiance to the parliament, 
ftretch the prerogative to an authority equal to that 
which Henry the Eighth exercifed, and eftablifli this 
coolie religion in his dominions. 

A war was now about to be commenced for the 
fkafure of France, and expreisly againll the wifli of 
the people of England, againft juftice, treaty, and 
every thing which ought to be held facred by kings ; 
and the captain of a yacht had orders, by every (pt-^ 
cies of infiilc to fail throu^ the Dutch fleet a^d feek 
an occafion of quarrel. This expedient failed; but 
the court of London, no longer attentive to ceremony 
in this bufmefs, refufed to fee the Dutch ambaflfador, 
and fent out a fleet to feize the richly laden Dutch 
Smyraa fleet* ^ 

the 
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The king» as far as he at all attended to public 
affairs, was inclined himfclf to iembrace this niea- 
fore. 'The covenanters had difgulVcd^him with prcf^ 
b)rterianirm, and the men who ihewed him tariy^ 
fiiendihip were catholics, he was therefore ihcUned ' 
to the catholic religion. His plealures made him 
poor, and he was inclined to fell any ihtercft of hif 
kingdom for money ; and, as early as 1664, he hiad 
offered to allpw France to conquer Flanders without 
oppofition, provided it would furh^fli him, in cafe 
of need, wfth 1 0,000 infantry, and a luitable num- 
ber of cavalry, to Jubdue bis fuhjeSls in England. 

Such was the wretched ftate in which the Englifli 
were; under this profligate unprincipled king, whom 
they received as their deliverer from opprcffion. 

What a fpeftacle for the contemplation of man- 
kind ! A king, in peace, with the affcdtions of his 
people, to whom the fuccefllve parliaments had been 
eager to concede every prerogative, to whom the 
proteftant clergy had been anxious to fecure a pajjivei 
cbedietjce^ even by oath, from his fiibjefts, enters' 
into a treaty with z, foreign prince zgdXn^ parliaments^ 
prieftsy znd people ! ! 

In order to fecure this victory over the domejlic 
enemy, Charles agrees to the deftruftion of Holland, 
which he was bound by treaty to defend, and to ag- 
grandize the power of Lewis, whofe power and am- 
bition ateady threatened all Europe. f 

*' Les rois, qui nc fongent qu' a fc fairc craindre, 
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& qu'' a abattre I^urs fujets pour les rendre plus 
'^ foumis, font les fleaux du genre humain. lis ibnc 
^'craintsi, commc ils le vculentetrc; mais ils font 
^* hais deteftes ; & ils ont encore plus & craindre 
" de leurs fujets^ que leurs fujets n'ont a craindre 
"d'cux." 

% When Charles publifhed a declaration of war 
againft the Dutch, every one faw the reafons he af» 
figned fpr the -quarrel he was about to revenge were 
utterly fake, or ridiculoufly frivolous; and the^Eng- 
iifhi ii^tHe madnefs and wickednefs of the monarchj 
read their own doom« 

When Charles aflcmMed a parliament 1673, 
which he fubmitted to do with great reluftance,' 
they V immediately faw his intendons ; for fevcral 
members had taken their feats, not by writs iiTued 
by the parliament, but by writs iffued by the chan- 
cellor, a praftice which had never been allowed 
under the monarchy lincc the parliament of i6o4» 
They had the fpirit to relift this afljumption of their 
rights by the crown, and the irregular members 
withdrew. The npxt year the king found the par- 
liament too refolute for infult, and too jealous for 
management, and being thus forced out of his de- 
ftrudive and abominable meafures, he made with 
Holland a feparate peace, and fuch ^ peace as 
ought to conclude every unjufl war. The honour 

of the Hag was yielded to the Dut;ch, and England 

* 

had the flinging reicoUedion, that fhe had fpent 
her money and murdered her citizens in the fer- 
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irtce of a kifsg and t iaftion who had refolved her 
dcftru&ion*. 

This conduft of the king had one good confe- 
quence. It iniufcd into the peopk a falutary fufpi- 
cioD> which made them watchfiil of the motions of 
the profligate during the remainder of his reign. 

The commons repeatedly urged the king to enttr 
into 9L war againlt France^ and form an alliance with 
Hdland; but this perfidious monarch had good 
reaibns for not complying with the wifliesof the 
parliament) he was aHualfy at this mMent a pefijimer 
cf Franccy and received an annual remittance from 
Lewis. When he at laft confonted to form an al- 
liance with Holland, his conduft wais fo foil of con- 
tradition and uncertainty that a peace was made, 
to which he not a little contributedj by which Lewis 
was left in poflcfTion of a power at whidi iU Europe 
trembled. 

James the Second, who focceeded his brother- 
A. D. 1685, began his reign in a manner which 
threatened the overthrow of the eftablifhed church, 
and the fubverfion of the fondamental kws of the 
country. This encouraged the duke of Monmouth, 
a natural fon of the late king, to invade the king- * 

* The reader may fee a curioos aocountof this dettftiMe 
cooipirftcjr againft the people of Epglami, taken from jamts 
the Second's own memorial^y in the Scotch college at Paris, ia 
Hume, vol. viii. p. 4, He may alfo confult Dalrymple's Papers 
en the fubjeft. 
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dom ; but ht was foon overpowered^ hk ztmy de« 
fcated, and htmfelf executed. 

One violasion of the. conftitution followed another^ 
untii the king claimed and exercifed a power of ^ 
penfing with the laws. 

The diiconcents in Scotland produced an inyafion 
by^ Argyle^ which was attended with no ferious con- 
fequencess except to the earl himfelf^ and a few in- 
dividuals. 

The king now [M'oceeded to quarrel widi die efta- 
bltflied church ; an engine of power of fuch im* 
portance in every ftate, diat none have ever been 
able to touch it vnth impunity* 

The eftabliihed clergy had bufied themfelves with 
diftinguifhed zeal> fince the reftoration, in inculcat- 
ing the doftrifie of paffive obedience^ and even in 
impofing an oath of non-refiftance on any p'eientt 
whatever y upon the people ; dnd^ as long as the court 
fiivoured them> they continued zeateus champions of 
this deteftabk dodtrine. But qp fooner had this 
weak and bigotted king ftretched out his hand 
againft dieir facred order, than the clergy law and 
inculcao^d the expediency of refijimg the Lcrds 
anrinfed. 

The bifhops were among the firft to inviee th€ 
Prince of Orange to come over to tbisr country \ 
and the firft after hii arrival to join bim^and petition 
foe a free parliament. After, indeed^ ^the king fled^ 
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and the throne was declared vacant9 the bi(h6ps did 
not readily concur in the choice of William to be 
king ; but wi(hed a regent to be appointed, that the 
ion of James might afterwards fucceed to the throne 
of his father^ whom they had dcpofed. 

It is curious to obferve the ridiculous Ihifts of thele 
men, who were very ready to throw off the yoke 
which began to be heavy upon themfelves, but who 
feem anxious to diftraftion left the people Ihould be 
inftru6ted by this example, and infer that on the public 
choice is buili the lawful authority of kings. They had 
already refiftedy and thus giycn the lie to all their 
profeffions and all their zeal; they had rtfijiedy even 
to depofitioh, a king who built his authority on here- 
ditary and divine rights an authority they had fanc- 
tionedi acknowledged, fupported, and no zeal for 
his infant fon could make their conduct confiftent, 
or fhew them praSical friends to the do£brine ofnon- 
rejijiance. They at laft even confcnted to deftroy the 
fuccefTion^ and give the crown to William j nor was 
their diQikc of this meafure fufficient to induce any 
number of them to throw up their preferments, 
which they were bound to do by their fortner doc- 
tiine ; for, according to that doftrine, William never 
was, nor could ever be, the lawful king of England* 
To hide the truth from vulgar apprehenfion, the go- 
vernment was voted to be^ abdicated by James-s flight 
(that word was afterwards changed for defitrted)y and 
the throne to be vacant. 

It is impoflible for a man of open and ingenuous 

charafter 
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charadcr to read the vile quibbling of thefe civil and 
ccclcfiaftical legiflators without a mixture of indig- 
nation and fcorn. Their low expedients fo cheat the 
vulgar were various. But why^ was the government 
f^Jerted or abdkdiedy and why was the throne become 
vacant? Their debates would have been rational if 
James had voluntarily refigned the crown. James 
was driven away By open and direct rebellion, ac- 
cording to the doftrine of thefe doftors, and to talk 
of his defertion is ridiculous beyond example. The 
pardes knew it to be ridiculous ; but, faid they, ig-^ 
narance is the mother of loyalty y and we muft not in- 
form the million. The plain truth is, that James 
violated the conflitudonal laws, and the people juftly 
and properly depofed him for this offence. Havmg 
thus taken the government into their own hands^ 
they cxcrcifed an ad of their own majefly, and elcfted 
William, prince of Orange, to be their king, and 
Mary their queen, who neither of them had aiiy 
other poflible claim to authority, in thefe kingdoms. 
If the people on this occafion were fairly confulted, 
and if they really confentcd to the dpminion of Wil- 
liam the Third, if this were the work of a majority 
of the nation and not of a fkftion, then could William 
boaftof a crown, his title to which was the beft and 
moft facred of that of any king in Europe. 

Revolutbns are always dangerous, and nothing 

but great occafions can juftify any attempt to bring 

them about i but it is the peculiar felicity of this 
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mighty rev*oIution9 that it was eficfted without anf 
(laughters and attended^ notwithftanding much 
dc(e6t, with confequences the moll falutary and im- 
portant. 

O^ that the revolutions which have fince happen- 
ed in Europe had been attended with as litde defiruc- 
tion ! We (hall foon fee, however, that in Ireknd it 
was not fo happily ^ccompUIhed. * 
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By this time our readers arc not furprifed at an 
interruption of hereditary lucceffion. Interruptions 
have been fo frequent in Englandj that any claims 
to authority founded on that right, appear to be 
very inferior to diofe which William was authorized 
to i^dvance, as derived from the choice of the people. 
Hereditary fucceflion may be an expedient, happily 
enough embraced, in order to fecurc peace and avoid 
commotion ; but it is evident that it can never be 
-advanced againft the people of any country for whole 
good, and not injury, it was firft adopted, and has 
been fupportcd, in all enlightened nations. 

When the people appointed William to 'be king^ 
they indeed feem to have conferred upon him too 
much power, and to have neglcfted the impofition 
of conditions which he could not have rejefted, and 
the eftablifhment of which, would have been very 
beneficial to the country. But in exercifing this 
choice, the legiflators (for they, we fear, were the 
only people confulted; had to deceive the vulgar, 
and they thought a ftrider limitation of prerogative 
would have tended yet more to inform them of the 

M 2 naturt 



nature and extent of their rights. William, there- 
fore, fucceeded to all the lawful power which James 
had exerclfed, and was contented not to affume that* 
which had been the occalion of die late king's 
fall. 

William had fpent the energies of his early youth 
in refitting the attempts of Lewis the Fourteenth 
upon the independence of Holland. Miliary glory 
was not more defired by the king of France than by 
the king of England. No fooner, therefore, was 
William firmly feated on the throne of England than 
he wifhed to engage this country in a war with 
France. He was not without pretexts which pro- 
mifed to influence parliament and the country. Lewis 
had received the depofed monarch with kindnefe, 
and was affording him the means of ettablifhing 
himfelf in Ireland. Lewis had revoked the cdift of 
Nantz, and was the declared enemy of the proteftant 
religion. 

The people who had dethroned a king were not ' 
likely to tolerate him, who granted proteftion to one 
whom their treafon had exiled, and the protettants of 
England could not be cxpefted to be indifferent to 
the inte^-cfts of a religion which had led them to re- 
fiftance and to liberty. In the year 1689, fupport- 
ed and encouraged by an addrefs of bis parliament^ 
William declared war againft France, and joined the 
confederacy now formed againft Lewis. 

This war was very gratefiil to the feelings of Wil- 
liam, who had juft as much religion as ferved his 

ambition 
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ambition and his intereft, and who conceived a more 
important objcd: than the defence of the protcftant 
feith, now demanded his attention, the reduftion of 
Ireland, and the eftablifliment of his gloxy in op- 
pofition to that of Lewis. In a word, although it 
was laudaWe in any power> perhaps, to check the 
overfpreading influence of France, yet may this war, 
as far as England is concerned, be &irly afcribed to 
the private ambition of WiDiam, and the neceflSty 
of defending his newly acquired crowi^, as well as 
his hereditary dominions. 

The Englifh, when they ele6ted a foreigner to be 
their king, ought not to have expefted that he 
would bring over no attachments to his father's 
houfe, hoftile to their own immediate intereft. If 
they did expeft this, they were di&ppointed ; for 
William with one hand feized the wealth of their 
country, and with the other fcattered it in all the 
forms of hoftility and war On the continent. He 
became the head of the confederacy, and the name 
of Lewis and of William fell at the feme moment 
from the fame lips. This was an elevation which 
would have gratified one lefs fcnfible to diftinftion 
than the king of England. 

The power of WilKam was foon eftablifhed in~^ 
ScoUand ; not indeed without fome refiftance, but 
not of iufEcient importance to be numbered amongft 
Englilh wars. In Ireland a more ferious ftruggle 
took place. That kingdom, ignorant, catholic, 
loyal, declared for the banifhed monarch s and there, 
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for -a flioft tirae> Jiamcs edabliflicd his dominioit, 
and dreamt that he had yet a £iithfal and believing > 
people. 

But Jiames was not fbfiered long to exercife his 
royal power in Ireland; WHKam refolvcd to end the 
war in perfon, and in 1650 die battle of Boyne de- 
termined for ever the fete of the houfe of Stuart> 
and eftabliHied the pretenfions of Williatn, who> 
however, had not the fame title to rule in Ireland as 
in England J for he aj>pears not to have been the 
clefted king^ but die conqueror of that unhappy 
country^ 

Next year a confpiracy was detcfled, the pur- 
pofc of which was to invite the king of France into- 
this country, and to reftore James. The proof of this 
confpiracy was weak and infufficicnt ; but the prin- 
cipal perfbns faid to be concerned in it were con- 
demned, in conformity to the theo almoft univerfal 
pradice in this country, the fpirit of party triumph- 
bg over the fair conftruftion of law. 

In this year Ireland was completely conquered,, 
and the authority of WiUiam eftablifhed in that. 
Jdngdomk The crown of William no longer feemed 
to totter on his head, and the country expefted to 
fee the army reduced and expencc diminilbed. But 
" bleflcd are they who expeft nothing," the royal 
Dutchman had other views and other purpofes to 
anfwer. He was determined to rival the power and 
the fame of Lewis, in oppofmon to whom he had 
fignalized his early youth , and we are from this 
c time 
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time to conlider the continental war, which gave the 
Eng!i(h great difturbatice, as a meafure rcfulting, 
not from the ncceffitics of the country, but from the 
pcrlbnai ambition of the new king *. 

We arc HOW come to that fatal day which ftamp- 
cd the charadber of William with an infemy which 
the luflre of no achieveriients can hide from obfer- 
vation, and which has given his name to the execra- 
tion of all generations. The mafiacre of Glpncoc 
was perpetrated under his exprcfs authority, and 
with a perfidy and cruelty unequalled in theanndls of 
murder. 

Campbell, an execrable captain, was fent to exe- 
cute the dreadful commiffion. He profefled that he 
entered the valley of Glencoe as a friend. He and 
his men were treated with kindnefs and hofpitality, 
and lived fifteen days oil the moft intimate and un- 
referved terms with the inhabitants. Macdonald, of 
Gfencoe, had been hoftile at firfl to the government 
of William. Loyalty was in him a principle of feel- 
ing and honour. If it were erroneous, it was ftiU ve- 
nerable; as all generous attachment muft ever be. 
He, however, faw that the throne of William was 
cflablifhed, his king and mafler in exile, and had 
fubmittcd to a neceffity he could not overcome, and 
talcen the oath to the new king. 

After the ruffians hadfeafled with Macdonald fif^ 
teen days, after they had invited his confidence and 

• SmoUet. Burnet; 
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embraced iiim in the banquet, they rofe upon their 
friend, and forgetful of. the rites of hofpitality, to 
thcmfelvcs fo honourably obferved, they- murdered 
man, woman, and child, and left the valley deferted 
(for all had cither fled or wene murdered), and the 
fnow, which now covered it, crimfoncd with blood. 

At the dead of night, when Macdonald repofed in 
confidence, the butchers entered his chamber and 
ihot him dead. He fell into the arms of his wife, 
whp died with horror and diftraftion. The laird of 
Auchintrincken, the gueft of Macdonald, who had 
three months before fubmitted to the royal Dutch- 
man, and had a protefbion in his pocket, was in- 
ftantly murdered. A boy of eight years of age fell 
at Campbell's feet imploring mercy, and received 
the fword in his heaft. Two hundred were doomed 

» 

to die, but fome efcaped from the valley. 

When it was found that the tale touched the 
hearts of the Englifli, the frozen foul of William af- 
feded to deny the commiflTion; but the dogs of 
vengeance were fiiffered to live, and their brutal - 
matter was fairly convifted of the maflacre. Will 
pofterity believe (yes, if pofterity be not improved 
it will believe) that a number of men, calling them- 
lelves chritti^ns and friends of liberty, ufed annually 
in England to afTemble to celebrate the praifes of 
this monfter, and that in this fociety * a charafter 
was always read by a prefbyterian minifter, equally 

f The Revolution Society. 
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falfe^apd ill written, which defcribed this royal Wil-. 
liam as " ajl that is great and good !'' A dreadful 
proof that honour, humanity, all that is facred ii| 
life or fair in chara6ler, is difregarded by the malig« 
nant fpirit of political fa6tion. 

The ferment of difcontent was conftandy kept 
alive in the kingdom by the pardzans of the de« 
throned king during the continental war, and we wifli 
that we. had no reafon to record the arbitrary, pro- 
ceedings of the courts oijujike againft thofe accufed 
of treafon in this reign. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that Anderton, the printer, was murdered with 
the formsf of law, in oppofirion to its Ijpirit, by 
Judge Treby and a jury, in 169J. 

This year was inftituted the Bank of England, 
for the exprefs purpofe, as well to ferve the go- 
vernment under its embarraffment, as the national 
commerce. And the fame parliament which efta- 
blilhcd this bank impofed a ftamp duty on parch- 
ment and paper, and a tax upon hackney coaches. 
So grievoufly oppreffive had William's continental 
war already become, that it was almoft impoffible to 
raife the fupplies. 

William's war on the continent, a war of mere 
ambition on his part, and one in which the interefts. 
of England had long ceafed to be in any manner con- 
cerned, was profecutcd with ftill increafing vigour ; 
and to fupport the expenfe the parlianient, in 1696, 
impofed frefli burthens on the people, fo enormous 
that, had we not been inftrudled by recent experi- 
ence. 
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cnce, we might have concluded them intolerable. 
Five hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds were 
granted for the fupport of the civil lift for the year 
enfuing} to be raifed by a malt taxj and additional 
duties upon mum, fwcets, cyder, and perry. One 
flrilting in the pound in addition to former taxes was 
laid upon land. The treafury was allowed to iflue 
exchequer bills to the amount of 1200,000/, 
Hawkers and pedlers were obliged to take out li- 
cences, and to pay a duty upon them. In this 
terrible war was laid the foundation of that lyftcm 
of funding, which has fince been fo fuccefsfuUy pur- 
fued, that a debt is now accumulated which hangs like 
a millftone about the neck of this country, ready to 
plunge it into dreadful ruin. 

Is it inquired, from what caufe arofe this cala- 
mitous profecution of a war againft the intercfts of 
the people, and attended with fo much opprcflion ? 
The anfwer is not difficult. The people, in elefting 
a king, had yielded to him too much power, his 
prerogative was held too facred, and it appears as if 
they had only banilhed one tyrant to have the pleafure 
of facrificing thcmfelves to the caprice of anotlier. 
This war was not the confequence of the principles of 
the revolution^ but of oppofite principles, in which 
the nation had been educated, and which they had 
not' yet difcarded. 

Next year, 1697, a general pacification took 
place, by which fome advantages were fecured to 
Holland j but the only advantage England obtained, 
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after expending fo much blood and treafiire, was a 
deliverance from a v^ar which had brought it to 
the vci'y brink of ruin. " Such was the ifiue," fays 
a candid hiftorian, " of a long and bloody war, 

which had drained England of her wealth and 

people, almoft entirely ruined her iommerce, de- 
^^ bauched her morals by encouraging venality and 
" corruption, and entailed upon her the curfe of fo-^ 
*' rei^ connexions^ aj well as a national debt which 
** has gradually increafed to an intolerable burthen." 

In the year 1701 William died; but not before 
he had entered into a treaty of alliance, which in- 
volved this country in another war immediately upon 
the acceffion of Anne to the throne. 

King James was now dead, and had left male 
iflue 5 but the parliament of England, afting for the 
people, again exerted an aft of fovereignty, and 
placed this daughter of the degraded monarch on the 
throne. 

The queen refolved to fulfil the engagements of 
William to his allies the emperor and the Dutch. 
She did fo, and war was declared accordingly againft 
France in 1702. The declaration contained an enu- 
meration of various caufes of complaint ; but the 
only one ferioufly confidered, was the cxtenfive 
power of Lewis, who had poflefled himfelf of fome 
part of the Spanifti dominions, and whom William 
liad all his lifetime endeavoured to humble. The 
lyftem of the late king was purfued by the queen, in 
conformity to the advice of the earl of Marlborough, 

who 
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vt^ho was as ambitious to fignalize himfelf as the royal 
Dutchipan had been before him, in contempt of the 
intcrefts of this country. 

It has long been the policy of England to enter 
into w^rs in order to preferve the balance of power 
upon the continent. To affirm that on no occqfton 
o^n it be proper to interfere with the continental 
ftates, were/ perhaps, too bold ; but it may fafely be 
ftated, that nearly aU the wars we have waged on this 
pretence (for it has often been no more than a pre- 
tence) might have been avoided, not only with fafety 
to England, but with advantage to the continent. 

On the prefent occafion a war was waged in whic^i 
the people of England had no poflible intereft, and 
by which the different Hates on the continent loft 
much and gained nothing. The tale founds ridicu- 
loufly for England. The emperor claimed the crown 
of Spain for his fon. But the king of Spain left the 
kingdom by will to the dukeof Anjou, fecond fon of 
the dauphin. Lewis accepted of this will, in contra- 
/diftion to the treaty of partition. As this threw 
more power into the hands of Lewis, than William^ 
the advocate of the treaty of partition, afFefted to 
think for the fafety of Europe, of whofe fate he 
proudly confldered himfelf as the arbiter, he fcrupled 
not to involve the people of England in a new war,, 
without any folicitation or difTadsfaftion of the peo- 
ple of Spain, and with no other plaufible pretence 
but tht future and diftant good of that Europe he had 
chofcn to govern. 

What 
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What was the fon of the emperor to the poor 
people of England, that they miift be impoverifhed 
and niurdered to feat him on the Spanifh throne ? 
Befidcs, both France and Spain were poor and ex- 
hauftcd, and not now likely to give difturbance to 
Europe j and fuch is the fluftuation of all human 
governments, that it is folly to inflift a prefent evil 
to prevent a diftant poflible calamity, which yet may 
be prevented, in the ordinary courfe of things, by a 
thoufand events no fagacity can either forefee or 
elude. How often do we fee family connexions at 
variance and war, when they fill different thrones; 
and how often are the moft alarming combinations 
formed by potentates who (hare with each other no 
family intereft or feeling ? This (hould , check the 
ardour of our zeal for wars againft foffthk mifchiefs, 
and in defence of what is perhaps wholly chimerical, 
or at leaft above human flcill and ability, the prefer- 
vation of the balance of power in Europe. Yet for 
a purpofe no better than this, and perhaps not fo 
honourable, perhaps for the purpofe of gratifying 
the ambition of Marlborough, were the people of 
this country now plunged into the horrors of a dread- 
ful conflift, to which the poor man was obliged to 
give the bread, for which his children were crying.' 

The parliament, however, feconded the queei>, 
and were fo pleafed with fome good news which ar- 
rived of fucceffes, that, A. D. 1705, they voted her 
250,000/. " for her majcfty*s proportion in the ex- 
penfc of profccuting the fucceffes already gained by 
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King Charks the Third for the recovery of the mo- 
narchy of Spain to the houfc of Auftria! !" And even 
the poor rejoiced, fo readily does ignorance fympa- 
thize with the pleafure of others although it pay the 
cxpence of it. Of what importance is it to the poor 
man, " who rifes early, late takes reft, and eats the 
** bread of care," whether the houfe of Auftria orthc 
houfe of Bourbon poflefs the Spanilh monarchy ! 

After great varieties of fortune in the profecution 
of a ten years' war, in which the Englifh troops ob- 
tained much military honour, peace was concluded 
between England and France in 1712. The king 
af Spain renounced his pretentions to the crown of 
France, and peace was made with the fame condition 
with Spain* No other condition was obtained, of 
any importance to England, which mi^t not have 
been obtained without any war at all ; and we ihall 
fopn fee how unimportant it is by what ties of blood 
momirchs are united, and how abfurdly the blood 
and treafure of England were fquandered in this w.ar i 
for the family of Bourbon was foon divided againft 
itfelf when in pofTeffion of both France and Spain, 
to the utter confufion of thofe who foretold, with fo 
much affurance, that thcfe two kingdoms united in 
the fame family would annihilate the liberty and in- 
dependence of Europe. Perhaps in the whole hif- 
tory of mankind a war lefs produdive of benefit 
than that, whofe origin and termination we have 
traced, is not to be found. 

May we not be excufed for urging ^ain upon 

our 



our readers the ferious coofideration of the general 
futility of wars for the prcfervation of the balance of 
ppwer ? What is the flatus quo of Europe ? Da 
not the events of every day alter it ? It may not be 
improper for even diftant countries to interfere in 
behalf of an opprefled people, aftually attacked by a 
power without fufficient caufe, and for a wicked piir- 
pofe of plunder and fubjugation s but it is certainly 
as abfurd for any nation to go to war to prevent the 
ppinble tyranny of fome power which tnay hereafter 
become foraiidable, as it would be for a man tp 
i>Vify himfelf with making engines to • prcferve the 
air from agitation, or the waters from purfuing a nc^ 
couffe. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



Queen Anne died in 1714, and was fuccceded 
in the throne of thcfe kingdoms by George Lewis, 
ckftor of Hanover ; who was defcended in the ma- 
ternal line from Elizabeth, daughter of James the 
Firft of Enghnd. 

This is the third inftance, in lefs than thirty years, 
of the parliament of England exerting an aft of 
fovereignty in the eleftion of the fupremc magif- 
Uate, 

George the Firft, founding his tide on the choice 
of the people, afcended the throne of England in the 
55th year of his age. The beginning of the reign 
of George was tempeftqous and perilous; plots, fe- 
ditions, and even open rebellion, difturbed his infant 
government. 

The year 17 15 was made memorable by the at- 
tempt of King James's fon to recover the kingdoms 
from which his father had been driven, and which 
he believed to be his own by hereditary right, fanc- 
rioned by human, and, as he thought, by divine laws. 

The ftandard of loyalty to this prince was firft 
crefted in Scotland, and confidcrablc progrefs was 
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made in England by the friends of injured royalty. But 
tlic Engliih people, having declared themfelves the 
real and legitimate fovereign, and having clefted two 
kings and one queen, united to refill the pretenGons 
of this prince, and to aflcrt their own majefty. The 
rebellion was foon fupprefied, and the Englifh had 
the pleafure to fee their own fovercignty triumph 
over the fovereign who claimed them as his inhe- 
ritance, and natural rights eftabliOied on the ruins of 
thofe which are fiftirious. 

But however the friend of mankind may rejoice 
at the fuppreffion of this rebellion, he will weep over 
the executions which followed that event. Loyalty, 
with many who thus ventured dieir lives and for- 
tunes, was a principle of fincere and pious attach- 
ment to the caufe of what they cfteemed injured and 
infulted majefty. . With what emotions would a wile 
and benevolent man fee thefe gentlemen hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, the mild punilhment of kingly 
wifdom ? 

The inventions of men have been many , and 
ingenious ; every art has been improved, every fci- 
cnce has been extended, by the induftry and appli- 
cation of mankind. Yet have we not learned how 
to confine the energies of dangerous individuals, 
without cutting them olF fi-om exiftence. Is the in- 
duftry of man fo occupied in other purfuits, in 
Iharpening the ftcel for the foldier, or Ipreading. the 
fails for the merchant j in forming fchemcs for mo- 
nopoly^ luxury, and murder ; that he has no leifure 
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to build prifons for thofe whofc nature is yet wild, 
but who through dlfcipline and care may be made 
ufeful to that world they have injured by error or by 
crime ? Is the globe fo limited and narrow that no 
fequeftered fpot remains to which thofe men may be 
tfanfported whofe habits unfit them for European 
fociety ? Or, alive to every other intereft, are we 
. only dead to the feelings of humanity, and negleft- 
ful of that which fhould be our chief bufinefs, the ' 
reformation and happinefs of our own fpecics? 
Men, Englifhmen, Chriftians! Noj the tender 
humanity of the chriftian Ypirit belongs not to us ; 
and if we are allowed to retain the name of our 
country, a country fullied by fo many crimes, let 
us at leaft renounce the name of our fpecics, or at- 
tend more to its interefts. 

Pennfylvania offers us inftruftion. She rarely 
punilhes her citizens with death j fhe has but one 
crime which is followed by capital punifliment, 
whilft England, . the admiration and abhorrence of 
the world, has two hundred. Yet the mildnels of 
Pcnnfylvanian puniflimcnts has decrc^fed in that 
country the catalogue of crimes in the midft of in- 
creafirig population ♦. 

In 1 7 1 6 the parl^iament repealed the triennial aft, 
and extended the term of parliament to /even years. 
The pretence for this mcafure was the party fpirit 
which the rebellion had lighted up in the country. 

• T»mbttU's Vifit to Pdfon ut Philadelphbu 

But 
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Botif this.werc ^n.aft of nec^ty^ and rendered fq 
hy the ferm<?ncation pf the times, why is it bccomq 
perpetual ? 

It ba3 be^n well obierved, that parliament, in 
point of right, might as 3^1 have declared itfelf per^ 
petual i and that a temp&rary necelCty can never be 
pleaded £s^ eftablifhing lafting inftitutions. Indeed^ 
at diis moment, it has been faid, that the independency 
of parliam^itsperifhed, the connexion between them 
and the country was diflblved, and that they are in fu^ 
ture rather to be regarded as the king's council thao 
the people's reprefentatives. 

The king now went to Hanover and formed ap 
alliance with France and Holland; the objedt of 
wjiichwas to protefk bis German dominions froqi 
the king of Sweden, and his Englilh throne from th^ 
{>retenfioRs of the houfe of Stuart. The king of 
France agreed to banifh the pretender from his > 
court, and the contrading parties mutually guaraur 
teed to England the proteftant fuccefCon, and if th^ 
y6ung kmg of France fliould die, the crown of that 
kingdom to the duke of Orleans in oppofition to the 
^lainis of the king of Spain. 

Thus did the foreign cbnnexions of the people* 
elefted kings of England involve England in conftant 
ftrife with the continental powers. The merchant^ 
conne£ted with Spain loudly complained of eUs 
triple attiahce, which gave needlefs ofience to the 
country from which they drew their profits. They, 
perhaps, did not r^e£t, with fufficient fatisfaftkm, 
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that ty this alliance Bremen and Vcrden were fe-* 
cured to the houfe of Hanover j or did they fordee, 
that by this meafure the blood and treafure of Eng- 
land would be for many years facrificed to the petty 
and contemptible interefts of tlie eledorate ? 

In purfuance of the fame interefts which had in- 
duced George to form the triple alliance, he, in* 
17 1 8, formed the celebrated quadruple alliance be- 
tween England, France, Holland, and the emperor. 
It was fetdcd by this treaty that Sardmia, now in the 
poffeflion of Spain, fliould be transferred to the duke 
of Savoy, and Sicily ceded in exchange to the em- 
peror. The emperor was to renounce all preten* 
fions to the crown of Spain ; and the duchies of 
Tufcany, Parma, and Placenria, claimed by the 
queen of Spain as heircfs'of the houfes of Medicis 
and Farhefse, were to devolve upon her eldeft fon, 
in cafe the prefent poffcflbrs fhould die without male 
iflue. Three months were allowed for the pardes to 
rejed): or aflent to thb partidon. 

Although the king of Spain had agreed to refer 
the difagrecmcnts which then fubfifted between him 
and other powers to George and the States-General, 
he faw an jvident partiality in the conduit of the 
partitioners, and was determined not to fubmit to 
. fuch a iacrifice of the interefts of his houfe. We 
fee here the two branches of the Bourbon family at 
the head of France and Spain in oppofition to each 
4>ther; fo ill funded were the apprehenfions that 
the government of the^ two kingdoms devolving 
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upon one &mily Would form an union &tal to the 
independence of Europe, and fo prepofterous in 
general have been the wars undertaken for the pre- 
fervation of the balance of power. 

We are now, indeed, in the tnidft of icenes and 
events, in which it is ioipoflible not to perceive the 
mifchief of admitting an hereditary right in monarchs 
fubjed: to no control or interruption by the people ; 
^ for the intermarriages of the royal families of Europe 
have frequently thrown fo many kingdoms into one 
, family, that the confcquenccs have been eternal jea- 
loufyandwar. 

When the philofopher fits down to fettle the ac* 
count' of the hereditary right of kings, and to efti* 
mate the good and evil it has done to mankind, be* 
fore he cenfure or applaud this human contrivance, 
he will do well to perufe with attention the hiftory 
of wars, and efpecially the wars of the lait and the 
prefent century, undertaken to adjuft or to prcfcrve 
the balance of power, fo often threatened with de* 
ftruAion by the operation of this right in the fove- 
reigns of Europe. Nor is it poffible to obfcrve the 
kings of Europe aflembled to partition and difpofe of 
kingdoms at their pleafure, without feeling all the 
man within, glow with a lively indignation at thoie 
notions which have pronounced man, like the beads 
of the ^eld, the difpofable propei'ty of princes. 

The conduft of the king of England in. the qua- 
druple alliance immediately involved this country 
in a war with Spain^ deftroyed the Englifh trade 
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Vlrith that country, and led to other and more laftlng 
mifchiefs. 

The fortune of war, however, obliged the king 
of Spain to accede to the quadruple alliance i and 
thus the emperor was obliged to the king of Eng- 
land for an acce^idn of power. But fo delicate is' 
this balance of power, and fo quick are its vibra- 
fions, chat we fhall foon fee the monarch of England 
combining againft the emperor, as we have already 
feen him combining fucceffivcly againft France and 
Spain. 

In 1725 George entered into a treaty of afirancii 
with France, Denmark, and Pruflia, againft the 
emperor and Spain, for the obvious purpbfe of fe-» 
Curing the fafety of his foreign dominions ; but when 
he communicated this treaty to parliament, he en^ 
larged upon its importance to the prefervation of th4 
trade and the religion of England. It was obfcrvcd 
in the parliament, that the fcheme of prcfcrvingthe 
balance of power was abandoned by this treaty ; for 
It was formed exprefsly againft 3. power, which, but 
yeftcrday, was fuppofcd to hold the balance of 
power in its hands, and the fupport of which was 
neceffary for this purpofe againft the dreaded com^ 
bination of France and Spain. 
, Indeed it cannot be denied, that as the balance of 
power convey^ to common minds no diftinfb ideay, 
it is a convenient excufe j and as fuch it has gene- 
rally been ufed for the commencement of wars really 
intended to fervc the ambition of the monarch and 
4 the 
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the intercft of the courtier, or to cover fome en- 
croachment upon the rights of the people. 

Whatever were the zeal of the king of England 
for the fecurity of the balance of power in Europe, 
it i3 eafy to perceive that his chief anxiety was to 
eftablilh the power of the eleftor of Hanover, for 
which he never fcrupled to facrifice.the intereft or 
the faith of Britain, 

Religion has been the watchword at the beginning 
of every war defigned to dupe the people,' by thofe 
who alike have laughed at it and them. 

The king of England now went to war with 
Spain i but before the conclufion of it he died, in 
June 1727, in the 68th year of his age, and the 13th 
of his reign. His fon George the Second afcendc4 
the throne. 

In 172$ peace was made between England, 
France, and Spain ; but without the concurrence of 
the emperor, who was entitled to more refpeft by 
the quadruple alliance. Of this treatment the em- 
peror juftly complained, and the Englilh had, in this 
conduft, fufficient evidence offered them, that the 
former pretence of fighting for the balance of power 
was indeed a pretence held out to blind them, and 
induce them to fight for the feparate interefts of 
Hanover. 

It was the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, who 
long enjoyed the confidence and regulated the con- . 
du(3: of the fecond George, to keep the country in 
jjeace, and to employ the money which was received 
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from tht people in bribing the members of parlk- 
itient, inftead of gratifying his naval and military 
fupportcrs by hoftilities, which, whilft they would 
have enriched them, would have inevitably coft the 
lives of thoxifands of obfcure, but induftrious, citi- 
zens. 

The peaceful adminiftration of this famous mi* 
niftcr was little fuited to the taftc and genius of his 
faftious countrymen. They had been long accuf- 
tomed to almoff annual wars. Their ears had been 
gratified widi the founds ,of military glory and ex- 
ploit ; and a pbwerful, hungry, and reftl<efs oppo-^ 
fition, continually goaded Walpole to meafures of 
cnterprife and hoftility. But the minifter, fortified 
by numbers in parliament and the approbation of his 
king, refifted their inceflant importunity, until the 
Spaniards ill-treated, the trading fubgeds of Britain 
in America, difputed their right to cut logwood in 
the bay of Campeachy, or to gather fait on the ifland 
of Tortugas, and boarded and plundered Britifh 
(hips. 

The oppofition exaggerated thefe infults and xn- 
jiiries of Spain -, the capital, now become complete- 
ly commercial, flamed with indignation, and the 
minifter was reludlandy forced to declare war againft 
the king of Spain, in Oftober 1 73 9. 

It is far from our purpofe to defend a fyftem of 

bribery and corruption; but before Walpole be 

condemned, the ftatc of parties in the country 

fliould be confidcrcd, and the independence of the 
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parliament of the people. The country was torn to 
pieces by adverfe fadtions, all eager to promote their 
own advantage^ and equaUy regardlefs of the public 
good. 

The feptcnnial a6t had made parliament now 
greatly independent of the people, and a member 
who obtained a feat expefted to indemnify himfelf 
from the trcafury for what it had coft him. The 
country was abfolutely governed by fadtions, and 
ii could not be otberwife governed j for the people were 
too ignorant to be appealed to by any minifter or 
any king. 

A country governed by faftion will always be fo- 
licitous of war ; it is the opportunity of which the 
partizans of fadion avail themfelyes to obtain plun* 
der. Walpole had fa^acity enough to fee this ^ 
little of the money which muft have been fpent in 
war he gave to the members of parliament, and the 
thunder of eloquence was the harmlefs artillery he 
employed. Much was gained .and nothing loft to 
the country by this conduft. The lives which war 
would have wafted were faved. The money was 
faved to circulate in the country, and lejs was wrung 
from the people. 

But the faftions were corrupted. No; they 
were before incurably corrupt, as aU fa<5tions muft 
ever be, and nothing can correft the rage or cure 
the corruption of fadtions but an enlightened people. 
Every thing but this is a merely temporary expe- 
dient i and the expedient of Walpole was lefs dread' 

ful 
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fa\ than the expedkots i>f William of HoUaad an^ 
the firft George. 

In 1 74 1 a fchcmc was formed by France to dc- 
ftroy the power of the houfe of Auftria, and to raife 
the eleftor of Bavaria to the imperial diadem.. To 
the aftonifliment of all Europe, and the utter con- 
fufion of the advocates for the balance of power, 
the Engliih king figned a treaty o/ neutrality for the 
elcftoratc of Hanover, and engaged his vote to the 
eledlor of Bavaria, although it had ever been held 
impofTible for the independence of Europe to be 
preferved, unlefs the power of Auftria was fuftained 
and oppofed to the power of the Bourbons. All 
men now faw that there was a probability that the 
emperor and the Bourbons would be foon in ftridk 
find dangerous alliance. 

The king of England, keeping his eye fteadily 
fixed upon the interefts of Hanover, thought pro- 
per, in the moment of danger, to prefcrve a neu- 
trality ; but when the fate of war had again de- 
clared in favour of the houfe of Auftria, and when 

•4 

good conditions of peace might have been obtained 
by that houfe, George, who had fuffered the Spanifh 
war to move on very heavily, and who feemed nei- 
ther to poffcfs energy nor decifion, was all at once 
fired with the ambition of making war upon France, 
which was already much humbled by the events of 
war, and was no longer alarming to the other 
powers of Europe. The miniftry was changed, 
tiod the pacific counfels of Walpole had g^v^n way 

to 
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CO the ambiclpQS and abfurd pvcg^&s of Lord Car^ 
ttret. 

Whilft marijr of the leaft corifiderable ftatcs of 
£urope> wkhout fear on alarm for their f^ety and 
tndependt?|Ge^ obferved a ftrid neutrality, the Eng'^ 
iifli kingi as if the exiftence of his kingdom had 
iKWfr depended upon the humiliation of France (al^ 
though Englsind had no pdfllbk iivtefeft whatever in 
the war), moTcd heaven and earth againft the power 
he had determined to cfuftj. The war with Spain 
and the protection o( trade were forgotten in the - 
iplendid profpeds of triumph and fucceis over the 
devoted kingdom of France. An immenfe armjr 
and itovy were voted for this important purpoie> and 
16,000 Hanoverians and Heffian auxiliaries wefe 
caken into Britifti pay. The friends of the countrf 
wept over the madnefe of the king, they jaw every 
conlideration of Englifh intereft facrificed to Hand- 
verian politics and connexions^ although Hanover 
was preferved from the burthen of even fighting its 
own battles, and that at a time when the debt. of 
J&ngland had increafed to an enormous Gze, and the 
nation groaned under moft intolerable impofitions. 

The Englifli king pretended that he made thefe 
formidable preparations in order to freferve the ba* 
kme rf power y although the danger of its deftruc^ 
tion, ifdanger there were, had already paffed away, 
and but for liis '^impertinent and necdfcfs inter- 
&rence^ the djr^adful itonn haA been qow hulhed to 
|>eaGC. . \ . . - 

After 
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After the batde of Dettingen (1743), in which 
the allies were vi^fcorious, an attempt was made by 
the diet for the refloration of peace, but their over- 
tures were rejedtcd. It did not yet appear what 
poffible objeft the king of England could have in 
this war, upon which he had entered without any 
caufe of complaint, to which no intereft of England 
urged him, and in which he rather forwarded the 
agitation than the repofe and fafety of Europe $ but 
his interference was afcribed by fbme contemporaries 
to perfbnal ambition of military fame, and by others 
to a fecret intention of addbg fomething to his Ha- 
noverian dominions. 

The king, however, was determined to take no 
Jumdary (hare in the war^ but had entered into a 
treaty at Worms with the king of SarcBnia and the 
queen of Hungary \ by which it appears hoHr deeply 
George engaged himlclf in the prpfecution of hoftir 
lities, and with what ill faith he a£ted to the republic 
of Genoa. 

By this treaty it was agreed that the queen of 
Hungary ibould maintain 30,000 men in Italy, and 
the king of Sardinia 40,000 infantry and 5000 horie> 
in confideration of the command of the combined 
armies being given to him, and a fubfidy from Great 
Britain of 180,000/. per annum. The queen of 
Hungary yielded to the kiftg of Sardinia the city of 
Placentia, with certain diftridts in the duchy of Pavia 
and in the Novarefc, and her right to Finale, at 
pn/ent pojfejfed by Genoa, and to which ftatc thcEng- 
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lilh had guaranteed the poffcffion of it by the fourth 
artick of the quadruple alliaiice ! 

Such were the means by which George profccuted 
on the continent this juft and necejfary war. The 
fums of money England lupplied were immenfe* 
The cxpcnfe of the year 1743 exceeded ten mil- 
lions *. 

In the fame year Lewis fent a fleet to invade Eng* 
land^ but the attempt proved abortive ; thefe mutual 
infradtions of treaty, however, ended in a formal 
declaration of war on both fides. 

In the year 1745 Prince Charles landing in Scot- 
land, was joined by a fmall body of men, and thus, 
without the knowledge or affiftance of the French 
court, prepared to aflert the right of his family to 
the crown of England. 

At this moment this kingdom was very much di- 
vided on account of the ruinous war in which the 
king had engaged the country, contrary to all its in- 
cereflis, with views ofperfonal ambition, or for the 
enlargement of his Hanoverian dominions. But this 
attack rather united the parties than divided the 
councils of the kingdom, and a great majority had 
good fenfe enough to know^ that the king whom 
they had cholen had the faireft title to power, and 
that a king in pofleilion ought always to be preferred 
to a candidate king, if even the title of the latter 
were better than the former, if the former be not a 

* Smoll^, vor, iii. p, jio. 
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tfmtt ; fw thus the dreadful expenfe ox a reroluttofi 
is iaved^ and the rifque of a change of mafters is 
not run. 

Not withftanding the good fenfc, or the fcowardicei 
of the people, prevented the Engli(h froni joining the 
ftandard of Charles, with the ftw followers whom he 
had colle6ted in Scotland and at Manchefter, that 
prince advanced as far as Derby, aflfording a nie- 
morable proof of die defenceleis ftate in which the 
kingdom then was, whilft the king and the duke of 
Cumberland were fighting the battles of Hanover 
i^on the continent. They had now, however, ar- 
rived in England, and the duke was at the head of 
an army far more powerful than that of Charles, and 
advancing towards Derby to give him battle. In * 
thefe painful circumftances, negledted where he had 
■confidently looked for fupport, and now anxioufly 
Igoking for the arrival of troops from France, the 
leprefentative of the royal houfc of Stuart called a 
council of war, in which it was determined ioftandy 
^o meafure back his fteps to Scotland. The retreat 
to Scotland was accomplifhed with furprifing ftilL; 
•knd the Stuart army, even upon its return through 
a country abounding with riches, and which ha4 
Ihcwed it negleft, committed no violence or de»- 

predation upon the p«rfons or property of the inha- 
iDitants. 

The battle of Gulloden extinguifhed the expiring 
hopes of the houfe of Stuart j but the viftory ob- 
tained at that place by the duke of Cumberland was . 
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attended with arcumftanccs fo difgracefolj that na 
dme can wa(h away the ftain which fixed upon him 
and his army on that dreadful day. Even after the 
batde the duke's men traverfed the field of aftion, 
and maflacred the poor wretches who lay maioied 
and weltering in their blood. Nor were the private 
foldiers alone guilty of this unpardonable outrage^ 
but even fome of the officers, forgetful of all fend- 
ments of honour and refpeft for the lofty feeling of 
erroneous loyalty, triumphed over the fallen fortunes 
^ of an illuftrious and royal houfe, and ferocioufly 
murdered the adherents and friends of their former 
king ♦. 

"VWiere is the grace of life, and where the cheap 
defence of nations ? Alas ! dear has been the de- 
fence of nations j rivers of blood have flowed, and 
charadcr and honour have^beerffacrificed a thouland 
times in this caufe. The grace of life, wherever it 
be fought, will feldom be found amidft the groans of 
the dying and the fierce rage of combat. 

After this fatal battle prince Charles wandered a 
wretched fugitive among the mountains and woods 
of Scodand ; and fuch were the difficulries to which 
ie was reduced, that he might well exclaim, ** The 

" ibxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 

» 

nelts ; but the defcendant of kings has not where 

to lay his head.J' 

The year 1746 is memoraUe in the annals of 
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EngKfli expenditure and folly. The war on the 
concineoc continued to rage i a war in which the 
Englifli had not any intereft. It was ill conduAed, 
and the arms of France triumphed over the allies. 
The king demanded fupplics. They were voted by 
the parliament as if by acclamation. Forty thou- 
land feamen for the year enfuing ; forty thoufand 
land forces, including 11,500 marines; 433^00 L 
were granted to the queen of Hungary, 300,000 /• 
to the king of Sardinia, 410,000/. for the main- 
tenance of Hanoverian auxiliaries, 16 1,600 /• for 
Heffian foldiers, fubfidies to the eledors of Cologn, 
Mentz, and Bavaria; and coo,ooo/. to enable the 
king to profecute the war with vigour. The fup- 
plies of the year amounted to near ten millions fter- 
lingl 

The refleftions 6f SmoUet^ who records thelc 
fa&s, demand our attention. " The fupplies," fays 
he, " of this year exceeded, by two millions and a 
" half, the greateft annual fum that was raifcd in the 
" reign of Queen Anr\e, though (he maintained as 
*' great a number of troops as was now in the pay of 
*' Great Britain, and her armies and fleets acquired 
" every year frelh harvefts of glory and advantage : 
" whereas this war had proved an almoft uninter- 
** rupted feries of events big with difafter and dit 
" grace. During the laft two yfars the naval ex- 
<< penfe of England had exceeded that of France 
« about five millions fterliiig, though her fleets had 
^* not obtained one Agnal advantage over the enemy 
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*^ at fca, nor been able, to ptotedl her commerce 
" from his depVedatioris. She was at once a prey 
** to her declared adv^rfaries and profeffed friends. 
*' Before thp end of fummcr fhc numbered aiftong 
her mercenaries two" empreflesi^ five German 
princes, arid a powerful monarch, whom Ih^^Fed 
^^to affift hct in trimming the balance of Europe in 
5' which they themfelves were immediately intercft- 
^ ed, but in which fhe had no more than a fecondary 
" concern. Had.thefe fruitlefs fubCdi^s been faved, 
^ had the national revenue been applied with eco- 
nomy to national purpofes, had it been employed 
in liquidating gradually the public incumbrances, 
in augmenting the navy, improving mariufaftures, 
*' encouraging and fecuring the colonies, and extend- 
^* ing trade and navigation, corruption would havfe 
"become altogether unneceflary; and difaffeftioh 
** would have vanilhed j the people would havb 
** been eafed of their burthens, and ceafed to com- 
'* plain J commerce would have flouriflied, and 
*' produced Tuch affluence as muft have raifed Great 
*' Britain to the higheft pinnacle of maritime power, 
"above all rival(hip*or competition. She would 
*^ have been dreaded by her enemies, revered by her 
neighbours, opprefled nations would have crept 
under her wings for protedion, contending poten- 
tates would have appealed to her decilion, and 
** fhe would have ihone the univerfal arbitrefi of 
" Europe. . How different is her prefent fituation 1 
?f her debts are enormous, her taxes intolerable, her 
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'.^ pcopk difcDJitentcd, and t\\t fincws of her govcm- 
" mcnt relaxed. Without conduft, confidence^ or 
^^ concert, flie engages in blundering negociationsj 
" ibe involves herfclf ralhly in foreign quarrels, and 
lavilhes her fubftance with the moft dangerous 
precipitation i (he is even defcrted by her wonted 
vigour, fteadinefs, and intrepidity; fhe grows 
vain^ ^taftic^, and pufiUanimous; her arms are 
defpifed by her enemies, and her councils ridiculed 
*' through all Chriftendom/' 

Thoft who reafbn in favour of the perfeftabilitjr 
of own, draw all that is folid in their arguments from 
the poffibility of the reduftion of the moral evil by 
which the world is oppreffed. They fee the labour 
of man employed rather in preparing the apparatus 
of death, than in producing die means of life s and 
they, fay, were the iporal fentiments of men cor- 
reded, war and lliow would have no place i and the 
expence of war and luxury being converted to the 
•ufes of life, would fupply all the real wants of all 
that live. To a certain extent this mud be admitted 
to be true, and the profpeft is fo cheering that we 
hope the vifion is divine. TJie firft ftep appears to 
' be the inftruftion of the people. They muft be 
taught that war is ever injurious to their intcreftj 
that it is the contrivance of tyranny for the fiibjuga* 
cion of ignorance ; and that as long as it is allowed 
in any country, the comfort of the people can never 
be fecured. Convinced that this is true, we arc 
■proud to be as ** a voice crying in the wildernefs** 
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to hafteo .and afllft the approach of human hap« 
pmcfs. 

At length, in the year 1748, a treaty of peace 
was fettled at Aix la Chapelle. The bafis of accom- 
modation was a general reftitution of conquefts. Eng- 
land agri^ed to rcllore Cape Breton, and all the con- 
quefts in the Eaft and Weft Indies, to France, and 
to feiid as hoftages to that court two perlbns of rank, 
until the reftitution fhou]d be made. 

l^he right of Englilh fubjefts to navigate the 
American feas without being liibjeft to fearch, wtfx 
noi even mentioned^ though this was the oftenfible 
caufe of the war with Spain, to aflert' which the 
merchants were willing to rifque the chances pf a, 
bloody wkr. Thelimits of Acadia were not alter- 
tamed* 

/ Speaking of this treaty, and the conduft of'tKe 
Britifh miniftry in it, Smollet judicioufly obferves, , 
•' They left the moft valuable and neceffary rights of 

the trade of England unowned and undecided; 

they fubfcribed to the infplent demand offending 

•' the nobles of the realm to grace the' court arid 

*' idorn the triumphs of her enemy; and they tamc- 

«< iy gave up her conquefts in North America, ' of 

*^ more-'conftqucnce to her traffic than alf the other 

•* dominiohs for which the powers at war "cohterided ; 

" they gavetip the' irnportant ifle of CapcBfetbri in 

^' exchange for a petty fadtory in the Eaft Indies, 

•** betengHi^'to'a private company, whofc exifterice 

•5 fiad 6dert deemed prejudicial to ^the cbmnion- 
- i^. ^h-j :• ...;,. • 02 ■ ■ ^ '-"wealth. 
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" 'wealth. What then were the fruits whicli Britain 
" reaped from this long and defperatc war ? A 
^^ dreadful expenfe of blood and treafiirc, difgrace 
uppn difgrace^ an additional load of grievous im- 
poTitions> and the national debt accumulated to the 
" endrmous fum of eighty millions fterling." 
* , The kind's dcfign in entering upon this war wa^ 
ebmpretely defeated/ His perfonal anabition was 
huctibled- by difhonour and defeat Hanover obtained 
ho advantage, and the interefts of the merchants of 
ogland were negleded in the {>aci(ication« Gcorge» 
however, found that he. now muft endeavour to ^^/ 
$itf of that into whicn he |iad been anxious to rufh^ 
and the abufed and infuked people rejoiced that they 
had at length thrown 00* an evil that opprefled them. 
They paid cheerfully to the war, and they. applaud- 
ed the peace ! Such ,have been the humble idlru- 
ments of kings. 

The wj^fte and ruin of this dreadful w^r oppreffed 
without inftrudling the French pr Englifti, To in* 
ftrudit a ^rcat people, ;fo as to enable them to unite 
and to didate to die government which nijeditates 
•i their oppreflion, is one gf the laft, and perhap3 it 
^will 1?^ Qpe of. the gceateft^ .efforts, of hum^ wifr 
dquxa^jf it be evcjr acqojiiplilhed. There, arc . tf 
j)refent certain appearances whigh indicate the pof- 
fibility of/uch a fchenie. If, m the collifiqiji of parties 
m any, country, it become theintereft pf ,one jpartjfc 
in ordct to. accomplifti its-A^fn-piirpofes. tainftcuft 
the whole population in "the icience of their rights, 

. the 
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the union and the orderly power of the people thus 
iiiftrufted, may perhaps be eftablilhcd. The making 
of good roads, the invention of the telegraph, the 
cafy acquifition of the military art, the perfeftion of 
the art of printing, fccm to promife that at ibmc 
diftant period the jpeople will virtually govern, by in- 
fluencing diredly and imperioufly the councils of 
their reprefentatives. He, who rifing from the con- 
templation o£ human mifery, the refult of corrupt 
and murderous governments, anticipates the pofli- 
bility of fuch a change in the af&irs of men, muft, 
if the feelings of humanity ever agitated his bofom, 
glov7 with ecftafy when rapf with this fublime viJion. 
Yet the profpeft is intercepted by many a heavy 
cloud.. The eager eye of benevolence has often 
^QU^ itdcfcried the change near at hand; but ge- 
npratioos have rifen and funk into dull fince fuch 
^fpefft^tiops h,^ve been formed and decorated with 
oil- the defcriptions pf facred poefy,. " O Lord, how 
*^ loqg!'* lia? been the ianxious exclamation of dis- 
appointed and expiring hope j and, perhaps, all t|ie 
aids of modern invention and difcovery will leave us, 
in this rclpciSl, as if we h^d been born " years bc- 
'^ yond the flood." 

The war of 1755 is a memorable example of the 
ignorance and folly pf the people, and of the cruelty 
and ambition of governors. ,The lad peace had left 
undefined the limits of Acadia. The Englifh claim- 
ed the whole territory of Nova Scotia to the fouth- 

cm bank of the river St. Lawrence, and the French 

O 3 only 
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only admitted their right to the peninfula of Acadia,. 
The cotnpany'of Englifli merchants, who called 
tlicmfclves the Ohip company, claimed the right by 
charter to a large tract of land fituated on the banks' 

■*•• • • ! ...» 

of tb,c Ohio, with jche privilege of exclufive cocn- 
mercc ^ith the Indians who inhabited thcfe regions. 
The traders . of Virginia and Pennlylvania were 
alarmed as welt as the Indian hadons, who faw,. With 
extreme anxiety, Englifli furveybrs meafure and par- 
cel out their lands, as if they, the occupants, had no 
'right or claim, to the foil which produced them. 
Monfieur Du Qucfne> governor of Canada, declar- 
cd that he would proteft the Indian tribes who were 
under the crown of France. Major Wafhihgtbn 
(the future idol of his country) was fent by the go- 
vernment of Virginia to the French cortimandcV on 
the Ohio, to demand by what authority encroach- 
ments were made, and fortreffes dredted," drt'thc 
territories of the Britifli king -, and to command him 
immediately to dcfift from fo injurious an under- 
taking. A rem'onftrancc was then made by the 
Englifh ambaflador at the court of France, and that 
court engaged to make inquiries, and amicably adjuft 
all difputes which had taken place. * 

The French, however, did not fulfil their pro- 
mifes, and foon after a batde was fought between 
the troops under Major Walhington and the French, ' 
upon the banks of the' Ohio. When intelligence of 
this event arrived in Europe, the Engfifti ambafladof 
again applied to the Friench court, but could obtain 

no 
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no fatlsfaftion* Various afts of hoftilicy followed! 
this^ which at length ended in a formal declaratioh 
of war. Thus we fee France and England, in Icfs 
than feven years, again involved in a dreadful war, 
which was long, expenfive, and bloody i the often* 
lible objeft of which was too trifling to have been 
clijputed at the rifque ofone man*s life, 
•^ A diyifion of a wild uncultivated country, from 
which little refourccs could be drawn, and belonging 
of right neither to the one power nor the other of the 
two about to commence hoftilities, becomes the ob- 
jeft of a bloody conflict, and receives the fanftipn 
of both the French and Englifh ! 

It is little worthy our inquiry (though we think it 
ought to be admitted, that the French attempted to 
narrow the boundaries of the territory claimed by 
England) who was the aggrelTor in this deftrudtive 
war; The court of each country had an intereft'ifi 
this, as in all wars in which taxes are liberally ib- 
pofed upon the wretched people, and employnfient 
and pay are givtn to the minions of princes, and 
perhaps a few merchants might conceive ^thcmfclves 
interefted in the difpute ; but whj^ did not^thc peopfe 
of England and France demand that tbtir rulers 
ihould adjuft their claims in peace? Wretched muft 
always be this world, until the people of every 
'country diftate peace to their rulers. We here fee 
two kings going to war about their right to the di« 
vilions of a country, to which they neither had any 

O 4 more 
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fipre ri^ht than- a robber. h*i,tp. the plyndw hfthw 
Jeized by violence.! ... 

This difpy^?^ vfi^ich thus b^a in America, wa^ 
not long c<^fine<J to tha,t. cootijait, but fprcad do, 
ftruftion and war throughput Sro.pe. King Ge«r^ 
was now at Hanover, and, as bis firft iblicitude w^ 
for his Germain dominions, . before he returned to 
England he fortified his intejr^ft in Germany by a 
treaty \with the landgrave of Hcfle-Caffch The 
landgrave engaged to Ijold in readinefs, during four 
years, for his majefty*s >fervice eighl tbQuj^nd men^ 
to be employed either on the contiocnt of Europe> 
or in Britain or Irdand i aiid^ if required, at fi^ 
months notice four thoufand more, of which fcven 
hundred were to be horfcj^ and each regimeixt oCinr 
filirry to be furnifbed with two field pieces of c^n- 
npn. The king cn^ged to pay the landgrave for 
^efc fuccdurs 80 crowi^s banco, by way of Icvyl 
nwney, fo^ every trooper or dragoon duly ^rmcd 
and mounted^ and 30 crowns b^nco for every foot 
foldier; the erowato be reckoned at fifty- three fofc 
of Holland^ 6r at four /hillings and ninepence three 
ferthing^ ,]^pglllh, xjioney: and alio to pay to the 
landgrave*, fcr the 8.000 men, an annual luhfidy of 
150,000 crowns banco> during four years* to com- 
mence from the d^y pf f?gning the • tteaty 5 wWch 
fum was to. be increaftd to 300,000 crawns yearly, 
feom the time of requiring the troops to the time of 
.tticif eaf;ering Into BritiCh pay;, and in cafe Acy 
7 were 
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Wf re difmiffc<V^ the Xaidef^ of 300,000 xrown^ 
^as dien ta be CQntvuied during the refidue of rhs^ 
term ; and iff ^ JiiQPO. qa?n were furnilhed, ijip fubfidx 
was to. ji?e intqqj^f^d in proportion* , 

King Georg? . Qeg»?|, a; treaty with RuflJa.^ gbjjm 
die fame tim^ , and fox^ the f^oie purpofe^ jtp, fepijrfi 
the protection 9^ his dominions. a5:JEianov.er. Thi? 
trcaty,was figped, in September 775,^, ^and by it ihfi 
$mprefs of Rw^c^g5f^<^.tq^ m^injain* on tl^ froiv^ 
tiers erf Livonia^ an ariBV of 4Q1QOQ Inifentrx and 
15,000 cavalry, .with va nayal fgrce pf;5P gallic?, t tQ 
be in immediate ^eadig^fs io ad at the requifition of 
the king of England i, AOfJipeorge agreed to. pay, hex 
a^ aaniial fub(}4y of ,5(^0^000 pounds^, .^ ^uj^ (hi^ 

treaty was ihakcp by a fijbfequent OAe,, enJ;ej:«cji ' i?^9 
between King George and hia PrvQ5^ majeft^.jio^ 
to fuffer foircig^a tropps t(^ pals thiroMgh Gerpjany 
duriqg.the.wai;, Tcxms of nfutralitv had beeovofr^' 
fered to George^ as the ele6tor of .Hanover, which 
jhf refilled to ^ocept, choofing rather to defend, that 

cleftorate witKEnglifh moAcy. . .': . . ' ^\.w 
Mr. Pitti af^erwardst Eari Chatham, oppofcd rt]i/j 
fjscafure of fpejpding Britifh^nioney upon Hanover; 
and his fpeecli^ i^s^ worthy, pf potice^ as conc^oing 
mofl: . important and feafonable truths* Mr. Pitt 
faid, " ThajD the .whole ichcme of politics npw 
adopted was iBagrandy abfurd and defpevate« . It 
was no other than to gather and combine the 
^^ powers of the ccmtinent intp ai> alliance, of magr 
*\ nitudc fufficient to withfliand the efforts of France 
> <<and 
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"^d her adherents againft die cleftorate 6f iSf^t- 
" nover, ^/ the Jingle expenfe ofX^eat SHfain. The 
•* three laft wars with France had coft Britain zhcxrt 
" one hundred and twenty millions of money ; the pre- 
*' Tent exhibited a profpeft of an cfRifion of tres^rc 
•* ftiU more enormous V and when we confider^ add^' 
" cd.hc, that fuch immenfe IffuiEfs df taoney are to 
" be fupplied with hew loans; who' will anfwer for 
^^ the confequencc, or venture to enfiire us from a 
** hatiphal bankruptcy ? We' ha^e Juffered ourjehes to 
^^ be deceived by names andjounds^ the general caufe^ the 
^^ balance of pweti the liberty Of Europe^ and have 
^' exhaufted our wealth widiout any mtional objedl.*' 
Hd faid the expenfe of tlnis defending Hanover 
would fooh exceed the value of the fee fimple of that 
cleAdrate; an'S he faid truly/ for fd it hias. 

The di/lurlmhce which firft ^^tated Amerita pre- 
fehtly extended itfeif to the Ealft Indies, the dcpend- 
aiicics of Eng&nd and France, and flrkfly, thundered 
throughout Europe, where England was obliged to 
fight or to pay all the powers, bnly becaufe her ki/ig 
had the misfortune to be eledlor of Hanover. 
• In a word j all the 'great powers of Europe novi^ 
ranged themfdvcs on t>ne fide ci die other ; the 
houfes of Bourbon and Auftria entered into an ^1* 
Hance, and England ahd Pruflia, with others in the 
pay of Great Britain, formed an oppofition, which 
gave birth to a war which dcfolated the World for 
many years, arid loaded England with a debt wliich 
we fed at this moment. * '* 

Although 
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Aitfibugh the kvh^ bf Priiffia had his OWn;dotni- 
iiions to defend on the continent, andoughrto'hkve- 
been iliOrfe in' eaweft in dteSvaf th'ari EnfeUhd,' ^ho 
eould alone be afixiated by a zeal" tii pr'efcrve and 
feture Hznovtr i yci for this pitrpofe 'Epglscnd coii- 
fcntfed evtn to ftBMidize tht king of Pruflia, ?nd to 
pay him, for his exertions in the war; the annu^Tmh 
6fS7K>,6ooL '- ■ ^ '-'- - - -• -• ^ '- '>•' • '*V 
^ This dreadful waftagcd during the Kfe of Georgd 
the'Secbhdj- ancFcSaed-hbt^ his deatk, Svh^ch Hap^ 
pined ift .ryS'c^ tn'the 34:th'yc!ar'br his- feign. ^ He 
vn^ weik att(S%lb?Sl4t riiarni Ver^ 'uhcq ti^ tt> the 
gbternlnentof a great natSbn^ and'veiy'uriwarfahti 
ably iittiached to the exdufive and'narro^v infefeftS'of 
thfe' eleflorate of Hanover. Thc^ country rejoiccia 
more on occafion of the acceffion of the third George; 
thai! they lamented on that 6f the death of his grand- 
fother. --''•• • •'- ■' ■ ^' '-'* 

The EngliQi had fuSered many terrible evils by 
choofing a foreign fariiilyto rule over them ; but 
th)cy now hoped their fuffcrings were at an end, 
when they law a prince born and educated amongft 
thcm-afcjend the thrOnfe. They believed that fhey 
ihould not again have to lament, that the iiitef efts of 
England were carelefsly and wantonly ^iacriSced to 
the miferable defigns of Hanoverian councils; and 
they riow rejoiced that they had gotten an Englifli- 
maA from the Lord to be their king and governor. 
They faw, or thought riiey law, in this event, fhaf 
God bad not forgotten to be gracious. 

The 
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,• XKc ktpg {-({s^, *./^ecK ,t<^ J»U pf rJ|jUwj?iJt^ in 
whifi'* k w?*^ ?»dc ip./ajr, t^t> |^t^4f w # «««w 

<,;^,5^%»^-af4.«fe?li#o!9^?.^ pcacc^j, ; to, procure 
whicli Ke w^ /Jf tfirtgincd vigoroufly,,ta pcpfef»i«c,(;l\§ 
Yfiff« .JM,'P*»fl»aww»V «-!M»fpf(He'd a»,t ihp .^ing 
^^, profcfr iwi«lf fQ;.kmd,. vptj^ the%^ky^ 
iwchi»gern§fs, fflrtlie^ j>wpofe oitb^amng />f^& «i4 
Jicuring the p-otefiant inter eft. The fupplies amoqntq 

t^iifofi- VWe jpq4 5h?igs^3R^ Q«g^ j^bj p^r■cl9^ 
?»>iy. pnce^i l'^^is.'«ff », whic^Jiad begun hi 4ra^ 
ii« .4>Wt' *^ Si^^^j¥ |«S^ iF«Sc^W^^ -be c^/ie4e» 

dus coiwtry Jw3i<p*?fC?ii]r^,^vcr..bfc'n ^Bjwa ipto ;^ wai; 
wittiQUt rcligvon^iflg ir^ f9|t)e >y»X:<^ather &id ^ 
be implicated in its cauie. William Robertfoo, t]i$ 
hiftomg of Sco^^i^d and^xQ^ncaji declfired upon his 
death bedi; w(i^p he , h£f i^ ^thitt .the i^gUflafj^if 

j{i that Gc^uaKjTi $»id: ^¥^Migm w^ miide^ !*e pn^ 
fexts for ti^ Q<>iani^tfc|rmej« pf h(#aitifis^ that Ae 

i^MHr$pei ihejifppteQf the Nctherlwd* aloBC «• 

. Qv^fityrfs were iRadej| ifl 17^1, by ^e Freneii 
P^Atft for ft gieiieird} pacification) .M^hlch ended mofi: 
ijnfi>i;tiwattly> Th? king of. France . ws^s not ua- 
willing to agree t(;^.tbfitern94 of Ins Britswfiic lua^fty 

as 
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as far as his own individual iriterefts were concerned* 
but he wifhed to obtain, fome adyantas;es for Spam,: 
and to fetde fome di/putes between d^e Sjp^hiih and 
Englifli governments, which miglit afterwards ifluc 
in a war wKich might again difturb the rqpofe of 
Europe before it had Recovered from its' fatigue. 
The haughty Pitt took fire* at thele overtqre^, and 
the proportions of peace were converged into, a new 

dccafion for war, which afterwards took place be- 

• ■ ■ . , ' . ' > * . . ,> 

fween England and Spainl ' . ^ 

After a fuccefsful campaign againft Spain, preli- 
itiinaries of peace were figned, in 1762, between 
the minifters of Great ^Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, Pitt loudly and paflionately declaimed 
againft thefe preliminaries ; but Lord Bute had now 
fucceeded to the government of the kingdom, ^d 
a majority in parliament fanftioned" tlie decifions of 
the Scot*. 

By this treaty the province of Canada was ceded 

^ It may be agreeable io Tome to read the cbarifler which 
(be king of Prnffia ba&.given of Pitt and feutc ; our readers vrif! 
itot(|««ftioA. the jttftiibfs 6f 1i4' ^rfidadf the Utieiv imt, tvfc 
)i^, t^e trae chara^erpf the fonnisr4$.iiovv too Well kiwwa 
for any to think he merited the eulogium of the literary war^ios* 
** IDeux hdinmes fe 'trouvoTent a la fete de ce gouverhement. 
*»l.<bfl^oitPitt; il avdife Taitte ^^levee, un efprit c^^abte* 
*' grands projets, de la fermete diecns I'exiecmtion, UB.ftCtadiiaisfilc 

'/. ^^9^^ ^ ^* oj^ippfy jpfrdequ'ii les croypit avantfageufes a 
'* fa patrie <m'il aimoit. L'ftatre c'etoit Bute ; it ayoit ite gott- 
*' verneur da Roi. I^lus ambitieux^ qn' habile^ il v'oulpit doml- 
•« iferarolnSrede ^auCbrit^ fou^faftfe;*' ' - i ' * ' - 

^ to 
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to England^ and all Loulfiana oh the eatf of the Mif- 
fifippij as well as Cape Breton and the other ifl^nda 
in the gulph and river of St. Lawrence. . In the 
Weft Indies, Grenada and the Grenadines, Domi* 
nique, St. Vincents, and Tobago, were ceded to 
England. In Africa, Senegal and its dependencies 
were fecured to England. In the Ea(t Indies, Ma« 
homed Aly Khan was acknowledged nabob of the 
Carnatic J and Salabat Ling fabah of the Decan, by 
his moft chriftian majcfty, who likcwife renounced 
all acquifidons made on the coaft of Coromandel 
lince the year 1749, and engaged not 'to eredb any 
fbrdBcations in any part of Bengal. Minorca was 
to be reftored to England, and the fordfications of 
Dunkirk to be demolifhed. The territories belong* 
ing to the elcftor of Hanover were to be evacuated 
by the French king, and alfo the fortrcflcs of Cleves, 
Wefel, and Guclders, belonging to hils Pruflian 
majefty. ' . 

The king of "Spain cedes to England the two 
Floridas, and all his territories in America to the 
caft or fouth-eaft of the Miffiffippi. He alfo relin- 
quilhes his pretenfions to the right of fi/hing on the 
banks of Newfoundland. He eftablilhes to the 
Englifli the privilege of cutting logwood on the 
coaft of Honduras, and agrees to reftore what he 
liad taken from Portugal I 

England agrees to reftore to France, BeUetfle, 
the ifland of Goree in Africa, dnd the ittands of 
Gjuadaloupe, Martinicjue, and St. Lucie, in the Weft; 

with 
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wifh Pondichiqrri and Chandernagore in the Eafl*, 
She recognizes the right of France to fifli at New- 
foundland^ and reflores the fortreis of the Havannah 
and the Manillas to Spain. , 

So ended this war of (even years, by which Eng- 
land gained fome frefli territory, but loft thou- 
fands of her beft men, and incurred a debt of 
72,111,004/.* 

The people of En^nd gained nothing by thefe 
dear bought conquefts, a^d the wretched labourer 
was taxed for ever with the payment of the intereft 
of this enormous additional debt^^ whilft the widow 
and the orphan had reafon to curfe the government, 
which, from the wantonnefs of ambition or avarice, 
had deprived them of the charm and prop of life. 

Nor did the mifchicfe'of the war end here. It 

... I 

was foUqwcd by confequcnces of ftill .more terrible 
import. Thcf debt of the nation was now become 
enormous, and demanded immenfe payments in in- 
tercft. The minifters of the day, anxious to acquire 
and pre^rve popularity, looked out for hew objedb 
of taxation. , Their eye refted on the majp of Ame- 
rica. They laid, from this country we will draw 
bur reiburces, and no complaints fhall damp our 
joys. Nlr. Grenyille was ^ a miniftcr accuftomed to 
the detail of office, but utterly, incapable of con-:' 
cciving great dcfigns with the.wifdomwnich fore- 
fees their e^c&. He determined to raife a revenue 

.* - -* * ' * 
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by tailing America, which was to be paid entire 
into the cxcbcqucr of Great Britain.. No example 
6f this kind was afforded by. the hiftory of America.* 
Some flight taxes had indeed been impofed upon 
America, but they conftfled only of export and.itn- 
port duties, defigned avowedly for the purpbfc of* 
commercial regulation. He was determined to ex-^ 
tend the power of Brijain over her colonies ; and ai 
early as March 1764, was a refolution palftd in the 
houFe of commons, at the motion of the mmifter^ 
importing that it would be proper to impofe certain 
^amp duties in the colonies, for the purpofe of raifing 
i revenue payable into the Brltilh exchequer. 
'. The next year, 1765, the ftamp a<ft pafled the 
two houfes of parliament, and received the royal 
aflcnt. This, however, was not done without much 
oppofition. It was afferted by Mr- Pitt that Eng- 
land had no right to tax America; and it was affirmed 
that taxation and reprefentation ought always to go 
together^ and that the one is unlawful wliere the 
other does not exift^ By the mimiter it^w^ af« 
firmed that the Americans owed to the Engliih great 
obligations, and that they were bound in graiitude 
to iubmit to tWs impofition. TKefc obfcrvarions 
Were met by one jngre juft and pertinent^ that the 
parGamerit oT England, fince the, 'year 1756,. had 
eight times voted free gifts 10 jthc A^ncricans in re- 
ward for their pad fcrvices, and in acknowledgment 
that their exertions had ,ex£eCM^ their ability \ and 
4bat the Americans did not objcft to the Jim about 

to 
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t9 JK extOttcA from theiDi but to the mafmtf in 
which it was impofed. They alledged that as the 
•paynient of a penny in rent made the largcft eftatc 
kafehold, fo the admifiion of the Englifli parlian^enc 
to draw the fmalleft fum by illegal means, withouc s^ 
rcprefentation of the American people, from, Ame- 
rica, eftablifhcd a principle which nothing could 
control, and which. would effeftually cftabliQi an 
unconditional tyranny over the colonies* 

It is only ncceflary in this place to obferve, that 
if rcprefentation bg .claimed as a right by any peo- 
ple, it is ncceff^rily the right of all, and of every in- 
dividual If it be admitted to, be a wife expedient for 
^e pre(!bryation of all that is dear to man, then who 
ought to be denied that which is of fuch fa|utary 
deration I , Certainly not a mighty continent, under 
the dominion of an iftand more than three thoufand 
jhiles diftant) whofe population £haU prefently exceed 
^; myriads of haughty Europe^ 

In one word, government b either of human, or 
divine origin y it is either the appointment of men, 
or.the.oPdipai)ce of God. If the latter, men have, 
nothing to do. with government but to obey it; yet 
wbowaar the divine governor of America ? Some In- 
dian; chief>. certainly no European king. If govern-, 
xiient be the appointment of men, it is the creature 
of qhoicc y and if fc, if America willed to be repre- 
fentedj its will wa? the fupreme law -, and every man 
in every country ought to be confulted; and whatevqf 
. form of government, mpnarchy, ariftocracy, or de- 
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mocr^cy, be the choice of the majority in cvcfjr 
country, that onfy is its rightful gtyvmiminU 

In the eye of phiiofophy, therefore, k canook 
admit of a qyeftton, whether in "her difpute wiA 
England America was right. Force and impopim 
are names unknown to phiiofophy in the fcience <rff 
government. The perfecutcd fons of freedom, .pn> 
fcribed by thc^ who aflfumed a right to govern only 
to deftroy them, fled from Europe to feek, among 
hilBng ferpents and roaruig wild beafts, the protec- 
don refufed to them by the Lord's anointed. Their 
fons fympathized with the forrows of their fathersg^ 
and the finewed arm of toil tore from the rude 
bofom of nature the fxmple 6re of proud and honeft 
independence. ' 

Whence, tyrants, do you derive four wthority 
over him who derives his lupport from nature, and 
proteftion only ftomr his courage and hie God ? RU 
diculous prietenfions ! There are nor, in the vkDto^i 
bulary of idiotifm itfelf, words fdfiiciently charac- 
tcriftic of that inanity oF mind which he difcovers> 
who attempts to defend the measures of Britain fii 
her attack upon the liberties of America. - 

The mtclHgcnce of the paffing of the (lamp aft 
was felt like an earthquake- through every province 
In America j and, after the firft (hock iR-as 0ver> iSk 
the inhabitants ran together to confirit MrKere Acf 
flioiiki flicker themiclves in fafety« They ^cre ani- 
mated by one fpirit, and the news of their umoii 
and thek courage aftonidied the petty polsidam of 
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&og^an<)« The tniniftry was changed^ and the ftamp 
nft WftsTPCpealed ; butat the iarhe time a declaratory' 
mft was pai&d, averting the right of Britain to bind 
the colonies in all cafes whatever. 

A4tbough the avarice of Britain vas thus laid 
afleep, yet it did but fleep. It was not dead. Nay 
it flept in arinour^ ready at a momdlt's warning, 
and at any call, to rife in hoftile attitude and fpring 
^pon its prey. ^ 

In die year 1770 a diipute took place between 
Spain and England about Falkland Iflands, fituated 
In die Magellanic Ocean ; but remarkable for ^ no- 
thing but their -barrennefs and their diftance. T3ie 
£nglifti had taken pofleffiori of thefe wor chiefs iflands, 
'40 whicK Spain advanced i prior claim. The mi- 
tiibns of the court panted <br war, and valorous 
John Bull called aloud for the plunder and murder 
4>f the Curfed Spaniards. The minifters, however, 
at length found it convenient to drop the idea of war; 

■r 

Aedifpute waS amicably adjufted, and Dr. Samuel 
•*»Johnfon wrote a fplcndid pamphlet to prove, that the 
final conclufion of the minifters was righit, and that 
Falkland Iflands were too trivial an obje6b for the 
contention of two mighty kingdoms. 

From the repeal of the ftamp fl^ until open war 
was waged with America, the i Jpi of fubduing and 
taxing the colonies was never abandoned,; but mea- 
furc fucceeded meafure, the objedt of which was to 
fupprefs the Jprit of rejijiance which had (hewn itfclf 
in America, and finally^'to reduce the people of that 
P 2 continent 
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continent to implicit obedience. The principk never 
varied, it affumed no new form, but was attempted CD 
be enforced by means as odious as the principle was 
tyrannical. 

' Laws were made to bring over the feditioos of 
America to be tried in England, for offences com- 
mitted at the diftancc of three thoufand miles, where 
their juries/participated no common intereft or feel- 
ing, and where the accufed could call no wimefs in 
his defence,' nor once hear the voice of fricndlhip to 
conible \i\au 

It would require a volume to narrate the progrefi 
of the two countries to open hoftilities> and it is as 
unneceflaryas it would be tedious; it is enough to 
fay, that the beginning of die year 1775 was the 
fad acra of open war between Britain and her co- 
lonies*. ^ ' 

As early as 1777 England thought fhe had.cat^ 
to be diflatisficd with Holland. The king had^with 
.his own. hand, written to the dates of Holland to 
fend him the Scots brigade in their fcrvice. Theyi- 
had refuftd to grant his requeftj and oneofthedje- 
puties of the province of X)veryffcl, on the d^bate.on 
this fubjcd, had been bold enough to employ words 

c 

• The reader wro wiflies to know the *ife and progrefs of 
this anhappy difpute^ may obtain the necefTary information by 
reading the conctfei fpirited, and laminoos narrative of thefe 
tranfadions in Mr. Belfham^s Memoirs of the Reign of George 
the Third, a ^vork in many refpe^s worthy of the attention of 
every Englifhman. 

evidently 
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evidently reflcfting on England, and in fevour of 
America. Irritated beyond meafure at this, the 
king of England ordered his ambaflador at the 
Hague, Sir Jbfeph York, to prefent a memorial to 
the States General, which, in lofty and infulting 
language, complained that the governor of St. Eii- 
ftatia had permitted the feizure of an Englilh veflel 
by an American pirate within cannon {hot of the 
ifland, and that he had returned the lalute of a rebel 
flag. He demancjs the recall of the governor, and 
a dilavowal of the falute. No anfwer was given to 
this memorial ; but the demand of the Englilh king 
was complied with. England had notyef determmed 
upon hofiiiities with HoUandj eUe a plea would not 
have been wanting, as it never is, in fimilar cafes, 
where a powerful ftate choofes to quarrel with a weak 
one. 

' In 1778 America formed a treaty with France, 
the bafis of which was, that America (hould not lay 
down her arms until her independence was eftablilh- 
edj this involved England in a war with France, 
which was on the part of that country an ofFenGve 
war, as England had not given to France any dircft 
caufe of quarrel. 

It has been made a qucftion, whether it be rigbf 
for one government to interfere in the internal con- 
concerns of another government. A thdufend quef- 
tions of the very fame nature, and admitting of the 
fame anfwer, may be ftated. Is it right for one 
fiimily to interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
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Other jfamily? The anfwer to thefe queftions U oa( 
'difficult It is always rigbt $q do good. The power 
of the heiad of a ftate, like the power qf the head ol" 
afamilyj is. given for the ben^t of that ftate or &» 
mily i but if it bc.no loq^r emf^ed to ^2fi, end^ 
it is r'^t that that power fhpuld be checked^ and 
another power employed to accompUih wfaan It ha$ 
neglefted. 

Thi^divifions of empires are not boundaries placed 
by nature, over which it is criminal for any people 
to pafs, but ardficial diftindions fbwing from affe^ 
vunts and (ontraStSi firft formed for the mUual h&ie^ 
of adjoining countries. In the affairs of men humm^ 
happinefs is the ultimate conftderatioi^ and all other 
cqnlideradons are artificial, fb^ive^ and fubordinatCi 
Whenever, therefore, it can be (tf^ertam^d thai hu<- 
man happinefs will be increqftd by the interfe^i^nce 
^ one government in the concerns of another, it is 
right that fuch government fhould io interfere \ ^d 
as wliateycr it is rig^t for any oiie to do it is ^ duty 
pf him to do, as it is the duty of cyery .one tQ do 
that which is in his power and ^hich is Jit tc^ be 
done I fo if one government can tb good by ii>ter- 
^ fering in the concerns of another, )t Js the duty of 
iiich gqyernment fo to ir^erfcre. We thiii that 
^us the qiieftioti is completely anfwered , but let no 
one infer that the French, in interfering with thp 
Englifh government in her conduft to. the coloniesf 
was actuated by juftifi^bie motives. We^havc 
pvery rc;afon to bplicye that the modves of the 

French 
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French, government were invidious^ mali^iantj and 
deteftskbk* That it was tbe d^eft of the French u> 
humble a rival ftate, not to fecure the hap{Hne& of 
an opprefied one. In this undertaking) then, the 
defpotic government of France is rather to be held 
u|> to die execration than the admiratioo of man* 
kind, whatever ien^t to the world its errc^iteoua 
fnal^nit; may have produced. The pious a0ertor 
of eternal Provklenct will e3iclaim->«> 

♦* I I ■ mi * I I cannot look, 

•* Where univerfal love not fmiles around, 

*^ From feeming evil ftill educing goo4, 

*^ And better ftill from thence and better ftill, 

♦•In infinite fqcceffion ■ ** 

It ]s» however, not improper to obferve, ^^ that 
f^ he that ftirreth up ftrife ^ like the man who letteth 
♦^ out water." The war with America involved 
eventually tlus country in a war with all Europe* 

In the following year^ i779> ^P^ puUifhed a 
maniftftOi and commenced hoftilities agdnft Eng- 
land only becauie ihe was the ally of France, and 
with that nation wiihed (o eflfeft the humiliation of 
Britain. 

Spain^ however, did not enter upon this yioknt 
meafure before ihe had tendered her mediation to 
efieft a peace between Engird and America; but 
it muft not be diflembled that her mediation wa$L 
bottomed upon the condition that a truce fliould he 
(;oncludcd between the two countriesji and that 
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during the truce the American ftates Jhould tic 
treated as an independent p6wcn It is curious to' 
obfcrve, in the Spanilh manifefto, the enumeration' 
of d hundred infults and injuries, ailedgcd as the- 
ground and caufc of the declaration of war ; when^ 
England had ofiered no infult, inftiftcd no injury otf 
that nation! v ^ ' < 

' But let not the reader be greatly furprifed at thisi' 
It is no unfair fpccimcn of (late manifeftbesj and the 
Jolidity of ftate rcafons for war. As lopg as the peo- 
ple can be impofcd upon, their rulers will be fertile 
in impofition. 

Before the end of this year a new cauie of ftrife 
occurred between England and Holland*. Paul 
Jonesj by birth a Scotchman, a man of great talents 
and enterprizej had entered into the American ibr- 
vice, and carried a rich prize taken from the EngVtfli 
into the Texel England remonftrated in firohg 
terms againft Holland for permitting this; but that 
republic des:lined giving to England any lads&dion. 
The enemies of England, however, had latdy in- 
creafed fa f;^, that (he did not yet choofe to com- 
menfe hoftiltdes againft Holland % and this treatment 
was recoUeded in filence. 

In the beginning of the next year, 178Q, Com- 
fnodprc Fielding fell in with a Dutch fltiet <rf mer- 
chantmen, and demanded liberty 10 fearch them for 
contraband goods. The Dutch admiral refufed this 
permiflion to Fielding, who immediately fired a ihor* 
After each firing a broadfide the Dutch ftruck their 
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^burs. When Fielding had ftopped fuch fUps a^ 
had on board naval ftoresj the Dutch were informed 
that they might profeeute 'their voyage. The admiral 
ttfufed, and accompanied Fielding with his convoy 
» Portfmouth. 

" This excited great indignation in the breafts of the 
£)utch i but England^ inftead of granting redrefi^ 
publii(hed a declaradon that it fufpended^ provifion- 
ally^ all the ftipulations of the feveral exifting treaties 
between England and Holland^ and particularly the 
marine treaty of 1674. 

The infolence of the Engliffi upon the high ieas 
was not felt by the Dutch alone> one general com- 
plaint was heard throughout Europe ; and Rufliaj 
Denmark^ and Sweden^ entered into a confederacy, 
and formed an ** armed neutrality,*' for the protec- 
tion of the trade of neutral ihips againft the infulting 
liberties exercifed by the Englifh. The bafis of this 
cgpfederacy was juft, and obtained univerfal appro- 
bation. It was— that neutral (hips (hould enjoy a 
free navigation from port to port, and on the coaft 
^tht belligerent powers; and — that all the effeds 
of die fubjeAs of the belligerent powers fhould be 
looked upon as free on board neutral fhips, excepting 
only, warlike flores or ammunition. 

Perhaps it is owing to the infolence we difplayed 
during this war to all the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, that at this awful crifis, when a power of gi- 
gantic ((rength has rilen up in Europe which feems 
to threaten the independence of all its ftaces^ we ap- 
pear 
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pear ta fl^re the fyai|Mtby of oo couatiy wluck 
boafts of aay naval force. 

In September^ thU yearj a coogrcfa packet w«s^ 
taken by an £jigliih frigate' off the banks of Ncw«-v 
feundland, on board of which was Mr^ Lawrenjift 
late prudent of coogceis^ charged with a com- 
xmfliqa to {iolland* Hi$ papers^ contained ther 
flcetch of a treaty of cocnaiefce. between the fisites 
of America and Holland. This treaty^ had received 
the &n^ion of Van Berkel^ coanfellor and penfion* . 
ary of Amflerdam. England, enraged at ^lis (£(^ 
covery/ demanded of Holland &|isfa£tkmf( which 
n^t b^g inftant)y granted, ihe dedared war ag^iaft 
^lat republic December ao> 1780W 

EngbUld was alre^y at war with France, Spaing 
and America^ and an armed neutraUty was frowning 
at her door. Whatever caufe of complwit^ diere^ 
&re, ihe had againft Holland, this meafure was Tsdb^ 
impolitic, and daring; 

The true reafon of the prejudice long esdfiingy 
and now matured bto war, between England and 
Holland, was the refufal of that country to furniih 
England with the troops which by treaty ihe was 
engaged to furnifh, and wluch caded the memorial 
of 1777. But it oi^ht to have been remembered 
that the conduft of Hollahd was not criminal, as (he 
was bound by treaty to furniih troops to France ; 
and (he could not now comply with the demands of 
one country without involving herfelf in war. with 
the other. . 
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. Britain i)ow found herfelf in a very drea^fol itate^ 
Her enemies were numerous and powerful, her 
finances embarrafled^ hev ions divided in opkuont 
her colonies revolted, and Ireland in a ftate of fer** 
mentation. She was at lafl: convinced that &e was ' 
noc omnipotent, and fubmitted to fign provifionid 
, articles of pacification with America in November 
1782, by which the thirteen provmces were declared 
free and independent ftates. 

In the beginning of the foUowing year> 1783,, 
.peace was made between England, France, and 
Spain, whofe mutual conceflions placed thefe three 
powers in nearly their former condition as to tisrri'- 
fary^ with the important exception of the lois of 
America to England, which the treaty between Eng* 
land and that country had already fettled* Hblland 
and En^and cotuld not yet agree to articles of peace, 
England having determined not to reftore to the 
Dutch Trincomalee* 

In a litde time, however, peace was made be^ 
tween England and Holland, and the £ormer re- 
ftored all its conquefls to the latter, with the fmgle 
exceptipn of the town of Negapatnam on the coaft 
of Coromandel, which the Dutch were obliged to 
cede. 

It is difficult to ftate- with precifion the confe- 
qwences of any great event. Thofe which are more 
immediate anid palpable may be ftated; but who 
can trace and eftimate thofe which are hidden and 
remote ? The ftorm which begins in St. George's ^ 

Channel ^ 
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Channel may be felt in the rehioteft bounds of the 
Atlantic^ and the occurrences of this moment may 
influence and inftrudt^a dioufand generations. Like 
the elements we imbibe, which fympathize with 
their minuteft particles, the minds of men are fo 
formed and connefted that the meditations of a phi* 
k>fopher may become the principles of nations, may 
teach law to the favage, and freedom to the ions of 
opp^-ellion. • 

' litde was it once imagined that the fifhermen of 
Galilee fhould- give law to Europe and America, or 
die merchant of Meccj become the legiflatoir of half 
a world. It is not yet believed, that the voice of li- 
berty which was heard in the wildernefe of America, 
was the herald of general emancipation, and pro* 
claimed the birth of a new creadon. 
' It is not> Jiowever, difficult to fay, that by the 
war with America England was involved in a debt 
of more than one hundred and ten millions fterling*. 
The men who perilhed in this ftruggle are not re- 
mejnbcred. We groan undpr the burthen of the 
taxes which the debt thus contrafted has impofcd 
upon us as its intereft; but thofe who were buried 
in a foreign country, or in the pathlels ocean, oc- 
cupy not our thoughts. We hearken to a talc of 
murder, and fofget it — but we curfe the man who 
deprives us of a fliilling ! Chriftianity and philofophy 
(peak another language ; but we are men^ and deaf 

* See Chalmers. 
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afikd to the pfecepts of die one and the* masdins ef 

the other. . 

As early as the year 1^87 England was again in 
arms, and war was the expectation of her people. 
Difturbances had taken place in Holland, and the 
ilates and the people appeared to unite againft the; 
authority of the ftadtholder. The ftadtholdef relied 
upon his kinfman the king of Pruffia for fupporii 
and the ftates looked to France for protedion. When 
France appeared to take a part in the quarpel, Eng- 
land did not long hefitate. A mighty armament was 
undertaken, and carried into execution with an eritrjgy 
which afloniihed all Europe. But the Dutch, mighty 
in council, but contemptible in the field; bold in tiie 
fenate, but paltrons in the camp ; made no reliftaace 
to. the king of Prufii^ ; and thus the ftadtholder was 
reinllated in his authority, and the armaments of 
France and of England ceafed. * This atten^t at war 
iw:as defeated s but ;the preparations had operated fa« 
sVOU^rably to the miitionsof the court. 

d'henext attempt to involve this country in war 
wafs ttiadc' in May 1 790. Some valuable furs had 
been procured on the weftern coaft of North Amc- 
fiea by -Captain Cooke. ^ This led the Englifli, who 
m -conimerce have buried all the focial affedtions and 
every moral principle, to attempt a fettlement wh^rc 
.fiich furs might be always had. The Indians, in 
liySSi granted theih a place called Nootka Sounds in 
about the 50th degree. of latitude. This was re- 
garded by. Spain as an incVafion of the rights of fo- 
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vcfcignty which tiiat cowitry claimed Mtr thk ^U 
Vifion of th^ weftern world. A Spanifh man of war 
was, ihcnrfbrc, fitted out by the viceroy of Mexico^ 
.wfaich foon feiaed the fort which protefted the Cbt- 
^tomeut, and captured the Englifh vefTels found on 
:dic coaft* This done, the natiof^l ftandard was 
lioifted, and the line of coaft from Cape Horn to 
Ac 6odi degree of latitude was declared to belong 
lo the Sfaniih monarch. The captured veflels Vf&c^ 
Jiowcver, rcftorcd, as the viceroy imputed the corv- 
d\iA of the merchants to ignorance of the rigbis:of 

In all this, as &r as Great Britain is confklered, 
Spain was rights for, although neither the right dL 
Spam to the country weft of the Miififlippi, nor the 
right of England to die country eaft of that liver, was 
founded in nature or reafon, yet by the tceatyi of 
J 763 it was fo exprcfsly fetdedl^tKfcfc two-coun- 
tries. The king of Spain, perftiStfy ejioft and 
candid, confident in the validity of bis pretenGons, 
and not thirfking for blood, offered to refer i^e. matter 
in diQ>ute to any one of the crowned heads ^f £ura^« 
But the merchant's muuflier, WiUiatn Pijt, wa^ ^f 
jSwted i)y different feelings, and previous to aU ^^ 
cuflion demanded (atis^adlion for the injury which 
had been received by Great Britain. The faoufe of 
commons fan3ioned the condud: of the miniftec, 
and a million wi^s voted for warlike preparations. 

Spain, in this dilemma, appliied to the court of 

France to "know whether, fince the revolittion si 
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that conntiy, die French naci9fl would abide by ^tdiie 
&mly compa6l:« A report on the fubjed, from ^ 
diplomadc commtttee^ was prefented to the nadooal 
aifiembly bjr the Count de Mirabeau. 

The report ftates, that it would be wrong to :ah^ 
nut the folemn engagements fiibfifting bst^eeii 
France and Spain ; but amidft its anxiety foir tilt 
{>rote£tion of Spain, it Ihews the imtional rehidance 
t0 iquafrel with England. Indeed ever fince the re*- 
volution of France bad taken f^ace the Frendi h^ 
cultivated the moft enthufiafttc admiratioh of the 
En^ifii) and nothing appeared to be more the wiih 
(^ that '^^on, than that all enthity Ihould be fdt^ 
ever fofigotten which had at any time divided the 
two countries. i ' 

9paiii> convinced of the~rehiftanoe of France now 
to engage in a war with England^ prqjendy made 
her peace, by granting to England reftitutiqn and 
nideiiiniScauon, reftoting the fettlement at Noo&a 
to ithis ^ountty, and^^nting 9 free ' navigation and 
th^ right of fiihery in the fo^thern Padfie/ Tbi 
Kberty of trade wasr granted to Englatld to all the 
norft-weft Goafts of America, and tkc ^wo poweii 
Ksrcre retrained alike from attempdhg any letdebent 
n^ai*er 10 Cape Horn than the n^fSvkh^a of tlie 
fetdeme^ts which Spatn^had alreddytoAned. 
- This is a Ipecimen how a powerful courtEry trfeiti 
with a weak one,- abd the mercliailts of England 
1>oafted «f the happieft end of tteir zeal, ^eir 
fmniftdr and his minions were perhaps difeppointcd ; 

for. 
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tot, though this Mni^ /it war gave them the (£& 
poiai and enjoyment of Ibme treafure, oBual wot 
would have been to them much more profitable. 

The benevolent man> however, cannot obferve, 
without wonder and indignation, the partiamcnt of 
England voting a million of jthe money of the coun- 
try in defence of a poffeffion firarceiy worth aiiy 
thing, and without any regard at all to the queftion 
oifigbu Well might the great Frederick of Pruf- 
(la exclaim, '^ O, public right, how is the time 
" wafted which is ipent in the ftudy of thee!*' ^y/^ 

Difappointed in this attempt at war, but encpifi^ 
raged by the profits of preparation, the -£ng}i& 
nunifter feized an early occaGon:. of involving tbn 
country again in hoftilities. v ^ 

He had agreed with the king of Pruflia to deniand 
that the emprefs of RiHOa fhould^ m^e pc^ . with 
Turkey on the terms of a general reftitutionof conn 
quefts. This the emprels refiifed to accede^toi^mt 
not forgetful of the power of England and Prufiia# 
(he/emprefs offered, to , make peace with Turkey if 
(he ihould be pern^itt^d, as an indemiiirfi^a^on ibjr 
thc^xpcoies of the. war, to retain the coifnfgy c^ftrt 
ward of the IS eifter. T his trad of coumry wa* yf^ 
barrens and valuable only for fhe fortrefs of 0<;sa^ 
kow which it cont^nqd, as.a fecurity for the other 
acquifitions <>f the emprefs. 

On the a 8th of March, 1791, William Pitt de- 
livered a meflage to the houfe of commons, lignify* 
ing, ^ that as his majefty's endeavours had not been 
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^' (qbccfsful in cffe<5ling a pacification, he judged it 
'* ncccflary to augment his naval force." This mcf- 
lage he accompanied with a flippant fpccch, urging 
the ncceffity of guarding the balance of power in Eu- 
rope ; and moved an addrefs to the king, afluring 
him of the co-operation of his faithful commons*- 
But this attempt at war was alfo deftined to be a 
mtrt abortion. 

Charles James Fox, one of the mod accomplifli- 
ed ' men of his age, and whofc virtuous difpofitions 
are, if pofUble, ftill noore elevated than his talents, 
bore down upon the ftrutting pettifogger with fuch 
ftrength and energy pf reafon and eloquence, that he 
made him appear ridiculous to the houfe of com-* 
mons. 

The miniftcr, feeling his feat fink under him, but 
never deferted by cunning and finefl[e, now fcnt his 
minions to colled the opinion of his mafters, the 
merchants and traders of London. The report was 
unfavourable, the fortrefs of Oczakow offered no- 
thing to their rapacity, and their minifter was fuf- 
fered, covered with di%race, to leave the balance of 
power to its fate. ' 

As a maiden who has been feverely difappointed 
is ready to irufh into the arms of the next fuitor at 
any hazard ; fo this arrogant and irritated minider, 
foiled in his attempts at war, was prepared to fight 
the firft country which afibrded him a pretext for 
quarrel, or, with Don Quixote, to fight with wind- 
mills. 
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it wa^ ndt Idag hi^fi hi dbtaihfcd his wiflfe; 
and tt is remar^ibte that hi b^gah the iMiitt of Mit 
in a fpirit of unparalldbd exnlt&tion and triomph; 
Ancient wiiadda h^ adojloniihed ihfekht advctttur^ 
^ r ^^ Let not hith that putteth on th6 harnels b6i& 
•* hittfelf ^s him that ^uttfeth it off." But what are 
the admonitSotts of ancient wiidom to 6he Who con- 
ceiveth that all wifdom is his own— that ht era dor- 
reft former l%es and inftmft the prefcnt ? 

It will now be neceHary to ftate the pittcxts 
which this hiiniilef fet ti^ is i^eafons Ibr involving 
England in a war wi^ Frsnce« 

A rerblution, tht mbfl: ektrtotdihiry whkh ev* 
occurred in the Hiftory of the World, had takoi pfefce 
in France. The king of France was deprived of k 
great part of his prcrogafives j and the peo^, by) 
Acif reprefctacatiVcs, had declared themfelves thfe 13- 
vei^eigh. The qutfeh of Prance was ilKed to tfce 
em^ror of Germany, who law with in(£gnation his 
filler deprived of her formier power attd fAfluenKl^i 
whochcrifticd the emigrants Whb fled frota <hfc in- 
^nince of thfe ftfew government, and Who was de^ 
tcrmined to attempt the rcftoratbn^ tht ttodne to ^ 
its ancient pbwer. 

Notwidift^nifing the lioftite jdlfpofidpnte erf" the 
cmpcmr to «he neW gcJvernment, Kc did not imme- 
diately fee tfn opporinnity of commenekig hoiltlitiest 
and he continued to endeavour to lay aQeep the jea« 
Idufy which his conduft had excited m the nacional 
aflfembly of France. Accordingly, on the 2 2d of 
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Jatvuaiy^ ijgi, tiie French king conveyed to the 
sJStttihly a letter from the emperor fbB of eacpreffions 
of Miky and good ^ill, which he dechred wanted 
nothing for dteir complete, confolidatian but th^ re<> 
vocacba of die decree of Auguft 4, 17901. This 
V9^ d^e debree which annihilated al feudal and feig« 
noria] rightS) and which had afiefted Tome of the 
petty princes of Germany who hdd fiefs in Lorraine 
Und Atface. Wherevcx this decree had deprived of 
property omipenfatiOn jiad been ofiered by the af- 
fonidy) and ibme of theie princes, fivr whom the 
t^fxyporor aSt&td to tie interefl:ed> bad acEhially ac« 
oepced thi^ compeniation. This was a mere pr€* 
P^H &nd the emperor had already ftationed cordons 
of troopis on the Suabian frontier^ and to the nordi 
from the- cflrdes of the Rhine ta the Meufe. His 
Mfohition was taken, %)Ut the interefts of lihc Ger^ 
man princes weighed nothing in his mind. 

JPrefh proo& were quickly afforded of die diipo- 
fitbn of Geitmany. When the king of France ac^^- 
cepted the conftitudonal ad, a decree of indemnity 
t>aflfed re^^ing the emigrants, on condition of eberr 
netom to their country in a time limited in the 
decree. The agent charged with the notification oJT 
this decree, far from being re<!eived with due re- 
Q3i€A by the princes at Cobkntz, was infulted, and 
Iki&by impri(bn^d> on pretence that hit wanted a 
t»i£|)ort. 

: This vtdence, atul the continued miliary prepa* 
YatkMW of ibe cmigrantli ^ave birth to a new decree 
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in November 1791, by which it was declared that 
Prince Louis Staniflaus Xavier> if he did not return 
to France in fix monthsj ihould forfeit his eventual 
claim to the regency ; and a fubfcquent decree pro- 
nounced that the French were boftildy aflembled on 
the frontier, and that thofe who did not return before 
January i, 1792, Ihould forfeit their cftates, without 
prejudice, however, to their children. 

The empty affuranccs of the diffcmbling emperor 
could now no longer deceive the French, who not 
only knew that the German princes afteU under his 
fandion in (hewing favour to the emigrants, but 
likewife that the emperor, in concert with the king 
of Pruflia, had figned a convention at Pilnitz in 
Saxony, Auguft 1791, every way inimical to. the 
peace and intereft of France, though the French 
king had not announced any thing of the kind to the 
affembly, whom he wilhed to deceive. 

Towards the clofc of this year the err.ncror be- 
came more explicit. On the aift of December 
ll^xice was given to the French ambaflador at Vi- 
enna, that the emperor, finding that the eledor of 
Treves laboured under apprehenfions of the French, 
had been conftrained to order Marflial Bender to 
niarch to his relief. 

The .correfpondence between the courts of Paris 
and Vienna was laid before the aflcmbly March 2, 
1792, from which it appeared that the imperial 
troops in the Netherlands wfere nearly 90,000 men 1 
and the difpatfh of Prince de Kaunitz, of February 
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17 th, avowed openly the concert formed with other 
powers, not for indemnifying the German princes 
for their feudal rights, not for protefting the eleftor 
of Treves> but exprefsly for freferving unimpaired 
the monarchy of France. 

On the firft of March, this year, the emperor 
Leopold the Second died, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Francis the Second^ who adopted the maxiflis, 
and afted upon the fyftem, of his fethcr. He pre- 
lendy aflbred the king of PruIHa that he would 
ftriftly adhere to the terms of the treaty of PiU 
nitz. 

The anfwer of the court of Vienna to the court of 
France on the fubjed pf its armaments and inten- 
tions, at laft arrived, and confifled of three parti* 
culars,. I. The court of -Vienna infifted upon the 
reftitutiori of the feudal rights of the German Princes 
in Lorraine and Alface. 2. The reftoration of 
Avignon to the pope ; and 3. That adequate fatis- 
&£tion (hould be given to the neighbouring powers 
that they (hould have nothing to dread from the 
weaknefs of the internal government of France. 

The laft of thefe demands was all for which the* 
court of Vienna was concerned ; but it was not ex- 
preffed in an intell'gible manner, though the wifh of 
the emperor was eafy to be undcrftood. He wanted 
to alter the internal government of Fraqce to his and 
his neighbours* wifhes ; and had his demands been 
admitted, lefs than this could not have been granted 
him* Had the French accepted thefe piopofitions, 
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ihtf muft have laid their cop(Hcudoii at the em- 
peror's fecCj wd requeued him to j^rm for them 
a govemniient. It was his determination to prefsrvi 
the m^tarciff unimpaired. The Freochi not willing^ 
thus to refign their fovcreignty and indcpendcncft 
and feeing the hoflile a«nucs increafe imnicnfdly in 
nmnbcrs at their very door, declared war dg^inft iho 
king of Hungary April ao, i^^r. 

We have thought it right to ftate llie rife of tho 
W4r betwew'France and Germany, as it is intimate- 
ly connefled with the rife of the war between Fi^njoe 
and England) who chofe Germany for her great an4 
good aUy, and made with that pOAver a copioion 
cauie. He who can douht t^at this war on the part; 
of Germany was offenfiv^y notwit;hftanding the fproial 
declaration of war firll took place pn the part of 
France, and that its fole object was tp reftore tha 
monarch to deipotic power, muft be.fbmethtnjg 
more or lefs than man. 

When France declared war ihe was ftiftunpre^ 
pared and detbdcelefs ; but (he knieW tl^t tl^is ^as 
the policy of her king, in order to furrepdcr the 
country into the hands of the emperqr, and ihe came 
to this mcafure to effed that pr^pardtim which with- 
out it (he could not have obtabed. 

The nevys of the revolution in France was heard 
with very oppoGte emotions by different claflcsof 
the peojde of England. The court, the clergy^ the 
lawyers, and the wealthy of ^very defcriptiofl, from 
it3 commenpement regarded it with horror. The 
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iptn of letc^, and tt^pifc^^of fbc nuddlc ckflbof fo- 
cicQr, h^Ifd it ^s the dawn of univprfal freedom and 
faappincia. ^s early as the bcginmng of the year 
l7ijQi )Ec}m^(j^ Burkp, the Cicero of the cighteeqth 
cfptijry, prooQuneed a phijij^ip agaiqft it in the 
hpufe pf cpfnmons, although the king of France was 
^en in ^ty^ and the throne appeared to be in no 
QViger from ^py party witHupa the I^injgdom of France. 
^barJes Ja^ncs Fox, whateyer were the errors of his 
^Qiith^ tffiw the friend of freedom ^d pf human hap-r 
pinefs, oppofed to the reprobation of Nfr. Burke his 
own warm and impprtaiit appr^batipn. ' 

The middk clafles, however, in England cpnOr 
nyed tp rejoice in ithat eycntj» and jhe aniMvcrfary of 
tl^e revolution was commemoqitjcd with great fcfti- 
yity. Afociety, callir^ itfrU the Revolution Sor 
cjiCfY^ which met ajnmjally to qclfibratc th^e Et^lifl^ 
reyoli^non of i6^8> h^d, }n tjbe pircc^ng tlQV(:m.r 
bcr, invited Bichard Prif?* ? mw well kn<?)yn for 
^s wrijtings in ^vowr of )H)^rjty ip fhp Ajncncan 
war, 4nd diftinguilhed as d^f xtiQ& eminent qjcu- 
l^r and financier, in the kingdom, ^q preach tp 
them on that occafion,^ Towards the clofe of his 
^mon, which was |uU pf animation and wifdom, 
he touched upon the French revolution, and ex- 
pr:cffed his admiration of d^at event. 

Mr. Burke perceiving that, nptwithftanding the 
jpxecratiqn of thp great, matPf in England fanftioned 
the French revolution with their approbation, pub- 
liflied, at the latter end of the year 1790, his cele- 
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brated " RefleStions-^*. fraught with all the fpkndour 
of the raoft luxuriant eloquence. Yhis book was 
circulated with incredible induftry by the clergy and 
. the agents of government, and very powerfully im- 
preflcd the public mind, confirming prejudices al- 
ready* formed againft the tranlaftions in France,^ and 
kindling hatred of the French in breafts which had 
not before been agitated with the fubjeft. He 
threatened Europe with a general revolutimy and all 
the dependents of government were roufed infft 
fury. 

As a reply to this work prefendy appeared a vo- 
lume entitled " the Rights of Man," written by 
Thomas Paine, a man deftitute of the advantages of 
a learned education, but who pofleffes vaft energy of 
mind and inexhauftible powers of ridicule, and who 
has had the fmgular fortune to coniled his name 
with the hiftory of three powerful empires. It was 
unfortunate for the peace, and favourable to the 
views of the minifter of this country, that this book 
tended rather to increafe than allay the public fer- 
ment, for it foftcred the idea of a general revo- 
lution. 

The efFeft of this book was great; ir made the 
favourers of the French more firm and bold, and it 
afforded to the minifter a pretext for coinmencing 
hoftilitics againft France, by fo alarming the minds 
of the friends of government as to prepare them to 
go all lengths in violence. The French revolution 
muft be overthrown, faid the friehds of government, 
7 or 
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or wc perilh ; and Pitt, by every means, led the 
public^to that conviftion. ^' 

Although the French faw, with concern, that the 
minifter of England meditated ap attack upon^hem, 
yet it was not till they had come to an open rupture 
with the emperor that Mr. Pitt dared to plunge the 
nation into a6iua} war. In the mean time the iR)und 
of fedition and treafon was heard throughout the 
kingdom, and an increafing alarm gave promifc of 
itich a ftate of the public mind as Jhould affure the 
accomplifhment of the minifter's wifhes. 
• Whilft every poffible mean was ufed to irritate the 
finglilh againft France, the preparations of the em- 
peroi- were feen with delight, and it Was univerlally 
underftood that the EngUfh minifter had acceded 
to the treaty of Pilnitz. No fooner wis it known 
that a rupture between France and the emperor was 
cert^n, than meafuf es of alarm and preparation for 
hoftilities with France were purfued with tenfold 
energy. A proclamation was' iiTued, advertifing 
plots, {editions, confpiracies> and infurre&ionsy in 
England. Profecutions were commenced againft 
the publifticrs of libels, committees of Informcfrs 
were eftablilhed in every, town, men were indifted 
for careleis and hafty ejcpreflions, and no man 
thought himfelf fafe in the jcompany of his neigh- 
•bour. The friends of Mr. Pitt procured addrefles 
from every part of the country, offering the Jives 
and fortunes of the fubfcribcrs for the fupport of 
government, which they pretelKlcd was threatened 
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with dg^ng/tv^ The tninifter'^ newfp^pm teemc^ 
with perfonal abufe and accu&tion^ and eveiy one 
)Qquired> what ^1 be the end of that^ of which 
ifaefe are the i&eans i . 

Such was the ftate of England when war w^ 
proclaimed between France and the emperors bqt 
the French, not yet wid|ou( hope, and burning with 
anxiety to fecure the friend&HP <^ England^ caure4 
their l^ingat this moment to write a letter to the 

king of England^ folictting in the mo&^ pri^diflg 
terms the friendibip of England, and ftating tk^ 
England and France u^it^ cptght cpiivi^^d peace 
to Europe. 

' A cold and evafi^e anfwer was gtv^ to thii 
letter, and it plainly appeared th^t the BrifKb mU 
aiftiy meditated not the peace of Ewopcj i)Nl the 
combinadoQ of £unE>pe a^^inft devoo^d Frwce* 

The af^roach of the combined armies iof the em^ 
peror and Pruilia tp the French capital filled all 
^0iinds with agonizing aaxietyy and |the minions of 
Mr. Pitt exprefied their exultation at the cptau^ 
triumph of the duke ^ Brunfwick, and the terrible 
deftru£tion of the new government. The united 
armies were driven back and defeated, and the in- 
dignation and difappointment of the minifter's fiiends 
•could now find no adequate expreffion. The ap- 
proach of the unifed armies had indeed one dreadliil 
eflfeft, it caufed the depofidon of the French kbg, 
and the mai&cre in the prifbns. 

In the mjdfl; of the exultation of the French a|t 
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the defeiU: of the CQiubiacd grnuesj the national «f- 
fembly decreed, November 19^ 1792* ** That the 
'* French nation will grant fraternity and affifta^icc 
" to all thpfe people who wifti to obtain liberty-^ 
" and it charges the genierails to give afl5ftance tq 
" fuch people^ and to defend citizens who have fuf- 
<* fered and are now futFering in the caufe of U- 
*'berty." 

. This decree could not be direfted againft the 
Epglilh. The Frei^h generals were aot about to 
attack or to come near thi§ country, and the inftruc- 
tior^ tOiChcm^vould have been impertinent, had it 
had any reference to this country 9 befidca, ' tha 
French werc^ noiCt?|i|y at peace with Englandj but 
flfrndoUS to i^e that peace perpetual. Such a^ 
opportunity w^s not, however, to he lolt. I4r» 
Pitt prodaimed aloud, that the Ifditious of thl4 
country verc fhe peopk to wH^n the deicree oSercd 
afliftancscj an4 the pfople, akeady alarmed* a?f44ifi 
atppoiatedi Mgfrl^ ^ ^o|d of his opinion m ehaf 

The afifembly of Fr^ce did not ftqp here, bt^ 
decr^ that the duchy of Savoy: fliould form aq 
84^ d^ar^cnt of the French republic^ and that 
the nav^atioyn of the ^ch^ldt; ftiould be opiened. 

On thie virtual depofition of the French ino^ar^h, - 
the j^ngUih ambafladpr at Paris rec^ved orders &o^ 
jthte court of IxHidon to qint France. Although the 
French governmcfit confidercd this as an evidence of 
tjicliio^iiitf of England, yet they inflxufled their am- 
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baflador Chauvcltn to ufc every effort to prcfervc a 
good undcrftanding with England. 

The Englifh minifter, anxious to rufli into immc- 
diate hoftilities, made an eager and officious offer, 
unfolicited and unfought, to the ftates-general of af- 
fiftance in cafe of need. They, however, declined his 
offer, and declared that they entertained no dread of 
an attack. He no^, in direft violation of the com- 
mercial treaty, laid an exclufive embargo on all vef- 
fcls freighted with corn for France. This was the 
beginning of his ftarvation fcheme, in humble imita- 
tion of ftarvation Wedderburnc, who was now be- 
come his friend; 

In confirmation of the anxiety of France to culti- 
vate peace with England, the travellers who paflcd 
through that country at the clofc of the year 1792, 
affure us, that the apprehenfion of a rupture with 
the only nation of Europe they admired, gave all the- 
French inexpreffible pain. But the minifter of 
England was determined upon hoftilities, and in 
order to apply the decree of the 19th November, 
another royal proclamation was iffued December i, 
1792, in which it is declared, that evil dilpofed' 
perfons,' in concert with perjons in foreign parts^ were 
flill endeavouring to fubvert the laws and conftitu- 
tion> and that the fpirit they had excited had lately 
fliewn itfelf in riot and in/urreStion, The militia 
were called out, and parliament affembledj 'accord- *' 

ing to the exifting ^jrovifions in cafes of adlual re- | 

bellion (although it ftood prorogued to January jj 
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I793)> ^^ December 13. The bank was doubly 
guanledi the tawn was fbrtifiedj and every man in- 
quired of his neighbour after ibf plot. All faw now 
that war was determined upon. 

Qn the 17th of December M. Chauvelin prc- 
fented a memorial to Lord Grenville, in which he 
itated that the executive council had charged him to 
demand: whether they were now to confider England 
as a neutral qv a hoftile power^ and at the fame time 
to affure England of their friendly difpoficion and 
anxiety to preferve peace. He alfo, alluding to the 
decree of November 1 9, difclaims the idea of the 
French thereby favouring infurredions and difcon- 
tents in other countries *, and in the moft folemn 
manner declares, that France will not attack Hol- 
land fo long as that power adheres to the principles 
of neutrality. The navigation of the Scheldt he af- 

* The government of Prance declared that this decree had for 
Its objed nothing more than the afliAance of a ,f eople to obtain 
their liberty, where they were all anxious for fuch a blefOng. 
This was treated with great ridicule by the Englilh miniftry, and 
it was triumphantly. aiked. How could a whole people need af- 
£i^ance ? What coald oppofe the will of a whole people ? This 
is a pitiful quibble ; for by a whole people is to be undev(lood 
the whole body of the governed in any country ; for who is igno- 
rant of ^e diftindion always obferved in fpeaking and writing 
between the government and the people ? There is furely no 
abfurdity in this explanation ; for every one knows^ that twenty 
thoafand armed men> well organized and commanded, may keep 
in fttbjedion millions of unarmed and unconne^ed citizens. 
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iirmft fb be of too \mk importance to be the dA^ 
of wftr^ and can only bfe u(bd ^s ft prefer co<cdrar 
|>remedit3ted aggreifion. 

This memorial received from Lord Gr^nviQe an 
vhoffic^l and very inf(^nt anfwer, Grenville ^s, 
diat if France be defir bus of peace with England fkt 
muft confine herfelf mihin b& cWH fefrUory. This 
amounted to notMng lefs than a demand )^iift: Fmnee 
fliodd fWouneeall her i^qutfts pr^ou^ to aAy tiego- 
ciadon ^idi England. Strange iaAgii^ to be held 
ooc CO a conqueror in the moment of trii]fti|4i ! Lan*- 
guage which has bedn fince retisrned by F^raace to 
Ei^arvd. 

The executive ccniAcil of France replied to Lord 
Grenvale Jam. % 1 7 93 . It complained dmt the dc^ 
cree of November 1 9 tead been mifunderftoodi and 
explained h as having no rtittetizt to England. The 
navigation of the Scheldt it declared to be a matter 
of indifference to England j that if the Belgians 
choofe to deprive themfclves of it, France will not 
oppofe it s that all coaqueft, France wiU renounce^ 
and hold the Netherlands no longer than the eomi-- 
nuance of the war. - 

It ought not to be forgotten, that there was a* 
time in which England did regard the opening of 
the Scheldt as a inatter of indifference ; for it looked 
to that event without emotiiatt, when the etiipetolf 
Jofeph the Second attempted it, no longer ago thait 
the year 1784. But the times had changed, and 
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tfa% Scheldt now was an important: objed. Lord 
Grenville replied to this memorial^ J^ut declared that 
the e:^planatibns it contained were infufiicieifiti and 
that the king would not itofeive the new fetters of 
credence of Chatnrelin froiti the French Teptiblic; 
Ghauvelin then rcquefted a perfonai interview widi 
Lord Grenville, hot that was pofitiVely reftifed 5 todj 
©n January 24, I793> he received orders to ^it th« 
kingdom in eight dajrs ! 

M. Maret, a confidential agent of Le Bruft, fecre- 
tary for foreign afiairs> Was at this moment on hii^ 
Way to England with frelli di^tches from the ex* 
ecutive council ; but being ihfornfied of the difnosffal 
of Ghauvelm m his arrival in London/ he did not 
open his commiflion, bcit merely announced his af-t* 
rival to Lord Grenville. No advafic^ 'nbere made to 
him iy fbe Englijh <imn ! 

By an exprefi provHion of the ti-c^ty qf 1786, the 
difmiffal of an . ambafiador was in future to be re- 
garded as a virtual declaration of war, and Co this 
was now confidered in France ^ and therefore on the 
firft of February, 1793, the affembty decreed that 
the republic of France was ^at war with the king of 
Great Britain and the ftadthoider of Holland. 

Thus were the wifhes of the Englifli minifter 
gratified, and a war, caufed by his aosbidon and 
the defire of the privileged orders in this country> 
to overturn the government of France, and prevent 
for ever all reformation m all countries^ commenced, 
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amidft the (bouts and triumph of the minions of the 
minifter *. 

It was the fate of England to begin this war with 
many powerful allies; but a few years have convert- 
ed moft of her allies into very formidable enemies. 
The year 1795 gave to France, Holland and Spain 
as allies, and they became irv coniequence the open 
enemies of England. Pruflia made its peace with 
France in an early ilage of the conteft, and now the 
emperor ha^ fought iafety in negotiation. Rome, 
the former miftrcfe of the world, has bowed to the 
tos^c^y of the French republic, and geographers arc 
preparing a new map of Europe. 

A war begun with a view to favour the perpetuity 
of minifterial monopoly, to keep the human mind in 
its torpid flumber, to prevent the progrefs of refor- 
mation and^the correftion of abufes in this courttry, 
appears to have caufed violences in France at die 

* Notwithflanding ic is thus evident that this war, in its 
conimenceroent, was the choice of the £ngli(h minidry, and not 
of the French government, it by no means follows, that we are 
in Qur turn, to fufFer the French to vific this country, and reduce 
the innocent people of England to fubjec^ion to them. It was 
tjuroifg for the Engliih to invade France,^ it is <wr€ng for France 
to invade England ; we have feen the French bravely defend 
tbemfelves on their own ground (and we wifh they had never 
marched off their own ground), and we mud now, if needful, 
try tQ imitate their example in this refpe£t. Every friend of 
humanity wee^s to find th4t thb is neceiTary, and wilhes for 
feace with unutterable anxiety. 
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mention of which humanity hides its head, and tO 
have fprcad premature revolution throughout Eu- 
rope; and who can tell its dreadful confequetices to 
England ? It is yet too foon to enter upon the at-* 
tempt. It^may re;quire a volume to report thenu 
When 1 think of our fituation, . and the dangers 
which threaten us, my pen trembles . in my hand ; 
and I pray that, whatever be our fate, we may at the 
end of this conteft htfree and independent. . 

This review of the caufcs and confequences of 
Englifh wars has fhewn us that war has generally 
been made by the overbearing power of a few indir 
viduals in the ftate, for their own advantage, in con- 
tempt of the general intereft; that it is one of the moft 
dreadful fcourges of the human race j and that wc 
can only hope in future to be prefervcd from its ra- 
vages by thofe who are properly the people^ the aflivc 
jpopulation of the ifland, obtaining their due im- 
portance and weight in the national councils. Wc 
know of no other means of accomplifhing this, but a 
fair reprelentation of the people in parliament s and 
he who forwards this reform, without confufioh or 
blood, is entitled, we believe, to a place, in the public 
eftimation, amongft the greatefl: bencfadors of hi» 
fpetiest- 

THE END, 
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